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TO OUR STATESMEN 

All you are doing and saying is to the Empire dangled mirages. 

You have not learned of Nature — of the politics of Nature 
you have not learned the great amplitude, rectitude, impar- 
tiality. 

You have not seen that only such as they are for this Empire. 

Wai/t Whitmah (adapted). 
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PREFACE 

/~\NE who would write of politics must needs deal with 
^-^ a variety of subjects, and in this era of specialisation 
it is impossible that he should deal expertly with more 
than one or two. With all those touched on in this 
book which do not bear on medical studies I can claim 
a superficial acquaintance only ; they are introduced 
with diffidence to illustrate the practical appUcations 
of what would otherwise seem to many a sterile, 
theoretical argument. Theory is suspect of practical 
men ; too much so, for it is a term used indiscriminately 
to disparage what they do not understand ; I am 
anxious therefore to put the theory into harness and 
show that, though I may have fitted the harness badly, 
it is a draught-horse and will drag a load. Those to 
whom the biology and philosophy are commonplaces 
may find a fresh value for them in their application to 
modem politics, the business expert may learn some- 
thing from science and philosophy. 

Political feeling runs high and political discussions 
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are rife, but the most striking feature of most of them 
is an entire lack of first principles. The probable effects 
of a measure are estimated, and vague catchwords such 
as " Democratic " are paraded as arguments, but it is 
the very few who can meet on a common groimd and 
measure proposals by a common standard. We seem 
to have no National Plan, except to make money out 
of each other. Reactionaries are united in opposing 
change, reformers, Tory and Radical, are united only 
in desiring reform ; on its nature they split into a 
hundred factions. Herein lies their weakness, for 
" status quo " is one, and " status ad quem " is legion. 

One of the chief merits of the " synthetic " principle 
advocated in these pages is that it forms the rallying- 
point for so many ideals. It stands alone in uniting 
Individualism and Socialism, Home Rule and Imperial- 
ism, Democracy and Feudalism, Conformity and Non- 
conformity, Freedom and Order, Actuality and the 
Ideal. For this reason it is liable at first to be univer- 
sally distrusted, and afterwards universally adopted. 

I must here enter a caution. The word " syn- 
thetic " has here nothing whatever to do with the 
Synthetic Philosophy of Herbert Spencer ; it is the 
very antithesis of that philosophy, at least in its 
dogmatic negations. Not the least of the objects of 
this book is to supplant that philosophy in popular 
British thought, or rather to supplement it by the 
principles of the German school. 
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In saying that the development of Germany has 
been inspired by her philosophers I do not mean 
to assert that philosophy plays a conscious and recog- 
nised part in the political outlook of the mass of the 
German nation, or even that it is or has been a conscious 
factor in the creed of their statesmen. I mean rather 
that the leading ideas of that philosophy are a sort 
of formative atmosphere in which the thought of the 
German people moves, just as " Science " is a word to 
conjure with among large classes of Englishmen, very 
few of whom could give a coherent idea of exactly what 
it means to them. It is like the " Glory " of the 
Salvationist, a vague and stimulating idea with an 
immense influence on action. That word, and certain 
moral judgments popularly associated with it, colour 
his whole outlook on life. So it is with Science ; it is 
identified with certain principles enunciated in its name 
by the philosopher-scientists and Utilitarians of last 
century, and these principles, and still more the half- 
understood phrases coined to embody them, direct 
unconsciously the political judgments of a large body 
of the people. We have not, like France and America, 
formulated an official political creed ; it might be better 
if we had, for we should at least have something to 
appeal to and if necessary correct ; but none the less 
there is a very definite thought-atmosphere about us, 
and it distils from the Utilitarians, from Herbert 
Spencer, and from Huxley. In the same way there is 
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a German thought-atmosphere, and it is compounded 
of Kant and Hegel and Bucken. The difference 
is of cardinal importance, for theirs tends ever to 
make an unity out of multiplicity, while ours makes 
for multiplicity and obscures unity ; — and Unity is 
Strength. 

Another prevalent modern conception that finds its 
true place in the synthetic principle is that of the 
Superman. The idea of Nietzsche is a travesty of 
biology ; highly differentiated species do not as a rule 
undergo great modifications in Nature ; their place is 
taken by some less specialised race still capable of a 
closer adaptation to the environment. On biological 
principles we should look for a Superman to arise aeons 
hence from some now lowly and barbarous stock, as 
yet perhaps sub-human ; the progress would be from 
Subman to Superman, and our own efforts at improve- 
ment would have little effect on the consummation. 
But with our inteUigence we stand on the threshold 
of a greater development ; a new type is emerging 
which will supersede Man as he now is in his puny 
isolation of spirit, as the multicellular forms superseded 
the Protozoa. Our line of progress is no longer bio- 
logical but logical, not through exploitation to super- 
species but through synthesis to a new entity, Organic 
Society, the creation of " Evolution Cr6atrice." 

The book is so arranged that the main argument 
may proceed uninterrupted through the main chapters. 
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In the " a " chapteis are further discussions and eluci- 
dations of points raised by the main argument ; in the 
Appendix are quotations too long for footnotes. Most 
of the metaphysics is relegated to the " a " chapters 
and may be left out by the unphilosophical reader. 
Indeed those who have an unconquerable aversion to 
metaphysics of all kinds had better begin at Chapter IV ; 
that is the keystone of the argument, but its relation to 
the root-principles is of such vital importance to a 
proper understanding of its cogency and of its bearing 
on the present situation, and moreover I have been at 
such pains to avoid abstruseness in the earUer chapters, 
that I cannot but think it will be worth the while of 
those to whom the argument is of any interest to make 
the effort and run through the first part too. 



R. A. P. H. 



Habrow-on-thb-Hill, 
Febrvary, 1914. 
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CHAPTER' I 

INTRODTTCTION. THE BRITISH REVOLUTION 

The present political situation is the most vitally 
important in the history of the nation since the 
coming of the Prince of Orange. Its significance has 
scarcely been realised, for it is not the dawn of Socialism, 
or the triumph of Nationalism, but the Revolt of the 
Minorities. 

Most of us confoimd representation with freedom. 
Let the citizen but have a voice in the election of his 
representative and we call him " enfranchised " — a 
freed man. He has his say and his vote ; if the majority 
of the votes is against him he must submit, for the vote 
of the majority is the Will of the People, and it behoves 
him as a loyal citizen to bow to that august decision 
and suppress his private inchnations. 

This view, true enough in the old times when the 
popular vote was measured against the will of king or 
barons, has of late begun to look a little threadbare. 
It is felt that to treat every minority however compact 
and intelligent, however little it may fall short of the 
majority, as " private " and therefore neghgible and 
boimd to suppress itself indefinitely is to put a strain 
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on the democratic theory to which our faith in it is 
hardly equal. We find it hard to believe that wisdom 
dwells always with the unskilled majority, and we see 
that representation must be effective if it is to be one 
with freedom. 

The old crude theory received a tremendous impetus 
from the promulgation in the middle of last century of 
what is to this day the National Philosophy, Naturalism, 
with its corollaries of laissez-faire and the Utilitarian 
ethics. 

In the long run it is philosophy that shapes the 
destinies of nations. For the most part it is an in- 
sensible influence, unrecognised, scorned by those who 
boast themselves practical men and busy themselves 
with public afiairs ; but at times like the present, times 
of crisis and revolution when the old order is dissolved 
and no new order has yet appeared, philosophy directs 
the current and determines the future. Statesmen 
rebuild the state — usually there is some master- 
builder — but the plan is drawn and the bricks prepared 
by the philosophers. Napoleon the Great, it has been 
well said, was possible only because France was full of 
little Napoleons ; and he and they, true children of 
the Revolution, were made possible by Rousseau. 
France was full of Napoleons because it was first full 
of Rousseaus. 

In the same way the stupendous revolution which 
gave birth to modern Germany and which we attribute 
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to the genius and insight of Bismarck was essentially 
the fruit of the German philosophy. The immense 
significance of that revolution has been missed alto- 
gether by the majority of Englishmen. It is an 
astonishing fact, but a fact nevertheless, that for fifty 
who know all about the French Revolution scarcely 
will one be found who even realises that Germany in 
the modern sense was sixty years ago non-existent. 
Yet in less than sixty years a group of independraat little 
duchies and princedoms, jealous as only small states 
can be jealous, actually at war among themselves, has 
become a nation with an unity far in advance of the 
unity of America, leader of the world in many of its most 
important industries, and bidding fair to challenge our 
supremacy in departments which for centuries we have 
considered peculiarly our own. 

These two revolutions issued in progress because 
the philosophies inspiring them were constructive and 
had an integrating effect. Rousseau brought men 
together in the bonds of a Social Contract ; and it is 
the object of this book to show how the tendency of the 
German philosophy is to establish a still closer unity. 

Face to face with our revolution we shall do well to 
enquire into our national philosophy, and the result of 
that enquiry will hardly be reassuring. It will give us 
no ground for an easy optimism, but on the other hand 
we shall find some reason for hope, if only we can learn 
our lessons before it is too late. 

1—2 
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The French philosophy is identified with the names 
of Rousseau and Comte ; the German with Kant, 
Schelling, Fichte, Hegel and Eucken. Our own philoso- 
phers — I name those who have most influenced popular 
thought and the statesmanship of the last sixty years — 
are Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Mill and the Utilitarians. 
Naturahsm and Agnosticism are the typically British 
philosophies, and this is true although their most 
thorough-going expressions are found in German litera- 
ture. Natural Selection and the Survival of the Fittest 
are their characteristic principles — ^the belief that as 
Nature has progressed ever from lower forms to higher 
by following out no design but simply letting things 
take their natural, unassisted course, so we shall do 
best by following her policy of non-interference and 
trusting to the almost unrestricted competition of 
conflicting individual interests to produce the best and 
most stable results. The Manchester doctrine of 
laissez-faire is the logical application of these principles 
to commerce, the Utilitarian " greatest happiness of 
the greatest number " is their logical ethic ; and the 
political counterpart is the Divine Right of the Majority 
— and the devil take the Minority ! 

It is a most significant thing that Huxley, with 
British distrust of logic, saw the ethical implications 
of Naturalism and with all the force of his personality 
refused them. Significant, and hopeful ; for his atti- 
tude towards philosophy is so typically British, and 
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his hesitations, as we shall see, form a bridge from the 
partially true, disintegrative philosophy of Naturalism 
to the completer, constructive philosophy that began 
with Kant and developed with Hegel and Eucken. 
Beneath our contemptuous indifference to the German 
philosophy we have an inarticulate mental kinship with 
them which we may hope will respond constructively 
when once the practical issues are clear to us. Our 
national sporting instinct is fundamentally Hegelian. 
I hesitate to use the name of the great master, 
Hegel, partly lest I should misrepresent him, partly 
lest what follows should be prejudiced in the eyes of my 
readers. For Hegel is a by-word for abstruseness, so 
that after a century of study and criticism philosophers 
are yet hardly agreed about his meaning, the point on 
which most of his interpreters concur being that he 
has failed to make good his claims. Be this as it may 
— (and it does seem clear that he claimed too much, 
and that part at least of his superstructure is exceed- 
ingly unsubstantial ; and so far he must be admitted 
to be " exploded ") — his fundamental principle, which 
is a lineal descendant of the philosophy of Heraclitus and 
also the mainspring of Eucken's Life-philosophy, seems 
to me to be the truest thing in all the history of thought, 
and a mine and touchstone of truth and practical 
wisdom for all time. It is this principle that I shall 
try to explain in as popular a way as I can. I shall 
not try to reproduce Hegel's political philosophy ; it 
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involves some of his more questionable deductions; 
(besides, its conclusion that Prussia is the centre of the 
universe is apt to make it unacceptable to the patriotic 
Britisher) ; I shall only try to show how his principle" 
leads up to a constructive concept and amplifies and 
corrects the state-philosophies of France and Britain ; 
there will be no more of Hegel than a paragraph of his 
" Logic." This principle has not yet won its way into 
popular British thought and it is not easy to popularise 
it. " Ces choses ne se disent pas succinctement," and 
some efEort will always be needed to grasp the true 
livingness of it and see it in all its everyday practicality. 
The average Britisher is impatient of metaphysical- 
looking discussions and fond of dismissing the whole 
subject of first principles and metaphysics together, 
with the old joke about " blind men in a dark room 
looking for a black hat which isn't there." To com- 
mend the Hegelian method to minds of such a temper 
is a task for the lucidity of Darwin, the force of Huxley 
and the wit of William James ; but it may be that 
the pressure of contemporary political events will drive 
many to examine the foundations of our national life, 
and may thus prepare an opening for a simple exposition 
and justify the attempt. 

The Revolt of the Minorities is further discussed in Chapter V a 
(p. 63). 

Huxley's dilemma is further discussed in Chapter IV a (p. 41). 



CHAPTER II 

EOOT-PBINCrPLES 

It is impossible to explain the loot-piinciples of the 
German philosophy without a certain amount of techni- 
cal language, but this shall be reduced to a minimum, 
and the illustration which follows will make its meaning 
clear. The characteristic of the method of Hegel is 
what is known as the " Triple Movement of the Dia- 
lectic" — Position, Negation, and Synthesis. This he 
considers to be the essential nature of the thought- 
process ; and, since there must be a correspondence 
between thought and reality if thought is to have any 
value, these must be the main lines of the cosmic 
process also. 

To illustrate this : think of a boxer (in technical 
language, " posit " a boxer). Now examine in detail 
your thought of him ; you find you are thinking of, 
say, his body, his face, his clothes, his boxing-gloves, 
his movements, and a hundred other such details. But 
there is one thing you must include in your thought of 
him if you are to think of him as a boxer in any real 
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sense at all, and that is an opponent. Apart from this 
element he is simply a man peculiarly dressed. The 
thought of a boxer involves the thought of an opponent 
as real as himself ; more than this, the boxer can only 
be as real as his opponent. Suppose all possible oppo- 
nents annihilated, and the champion boxer of the world 
could no longer be an actual boxer ; his " boxerness " 
would be a thing of the past like his opponents. When 
the opponents are actual opponents he is an actual 
boxer ; when they lapse into potential opponents, he 
becomes a potential boxer ; they give him his reahty 
and are an essential part of his " boxer-existence." 

But having reached the thought of the opponent, 
it is possible to think of him as the primary reality 
and the original boxer, A, as complementary in exactly 
the same way. The opponent, B, is a boxer just as A 
is ; he has his body, face, clothes, gloves, etc., just as 
A has. It is possible to think of B as the boxer and A 
as the opponent. We find thus that there are two 
contrary points of view, one making A primary — ^taking 
A as the starting-point — and B secondary ; the other 
taking B as primary and A as secondary ; and that 
these two contrary view-points necessarily imply one 
another. (We may express these by calling the primary 
one the boxer and the secondary one the opponent.) 

Now suppose there were two choleric old gentlemen, 
one of whom (from some impossible defect) was only 
able to see the one point of view, while the other (from 
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the same defect) was only able to see the other. For 
Colonel Brown A is the boxer and B the opponent, for 
Major Jones B is the boxer and A the opponent. One 
can imagine the flushed faces, the swollen veins and the 
fist-banging that an argument would mean ; how 
Colonel Brown in his club would curse " that pig- 
headed fool, Jones," and Major Jones in his club would 
exhaust his vocabulary over the obstinacy of Colonel 
Brown. All the time we should see, not that both 
were wrong, but that both were quite right, and we 
should see this because we are able to take a point of 
view which includes both of theirs without qualifica- 
tion, the point of view of the boxing-match. If they 
could reach this idea either could admit the other's 
assertion without in the least abandoning his own. 
(He could still in practice fully identify himself with 
his own view by putting his money on his man, without 
insisting on excluding the other.) 

In this illustration Brown stands for Position, Jones 
for Negation, and the match for Synthesis. It is only 
in the match that A and B have their reality as boxer 
and opponent and give reality to each other. Techni- 
cally put, the match is the " truth " ol A and B in 
their characters as boxer and opponent, and A and B 
are termed the " moments " of the synthesis. 

We must look at this a little closer, and notice that 
1. The two moments find their sjnithesis in an 
active process, the match ; 
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2. The two contrary view-points are wrong only 
if held to be mutually exclusive ; the exclusion of 
either moment makes the other unreal^. Contrary 
though they be, we are not obliged to choose between 
them, any more than we are at liberty to confound 
them. 

3. The synthetic idea of the match is something 
more than the moments. It is a Least Common Multiple, 
not a Greatest Common Measure ; it is a new entity. 

4. This illustration explains my dictum on p. 5 
that our sporting instinct is fundamentally Hegelian. 
I shall return to this later (Chapter II a). 

A short comment on the third point is necessary 
for the understanding of the principle. It might have 
been possible to reconcile Brown to the reality of B on 
the lines of the familiar g.c.m. of arithmetic by enu- 
merating all the points of resemblance between B and 
A and pointing out that whatever evidences of " boxer- 
ness " were found in A were to be found in B also. It 
is even true that both are boxers and both are oppo- 
nents. But to think of them thus is to confound two 
view-points which Brown and Jones are quite right 
in distinguishing, for they are never both boxers (in 
the sense in which we are using the word) from the 

1 The illustration suffers unavoidably from its absurdity, but it 
must be understood that Brown, in insisting on regarding A as the 
boxer to the exclusion of B, is claiming a reality for A that he refuses 
to ascribe to B ; and Jones vice versa. 
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same point of view. Such a reconciliation ignores the 
essential fact that they are opposed to each other, and, 
as we have seen, this mutual opposition is the essential 
ground of their " reality." Any account of them that 
does not preserve this fact fails to give a real accoimt 
of them altogether. The g.c.m. method must from its 
very nature leave out of each the distinctive factors 
that make them difierent. It is the method of com- 
promise, and in the affairs of men it is well illustrated 
by the movement of Undenominationalism, which satis- 
fies no one. The l.c.m. method seeks to include both 
moments in their entirety in a whole which is itself 
something greater than either. This l.c.m. method is 
the root-principle of the German philosophy. 

These are the fundamental lines along which reason- 
ing, and all that is amenable to reasoning — ^nature, 
history, philosophy — must in the long run move. 
Individual thinkers lapse into illogicality, nature shows 
anomalies, history has set-backs to record, philosophy 
has reactions ; but the solid conquests of the past, 
and those of the future no less, will prove to be those 
won by synthesis, not by compromise or by the an- 
nihilation of one side. Thus the principle offers us a 
goal to aim at, a path to that goal, and the assurance 
of ultimate success that comes from being in touch 
with reality. Consequently a state-philosophy founded 
on it will be at once Utopian and practical, experi- 
mental and idealist. 
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There is nothitig very subtle or mysterious about 
this Negative Movement ; it is simply one particular 
form of reaction against existing conditions. No pheno- 
menon is more familiar in politics, art, fashion, literature 
and all human thought and activity than reaction — 
the " swing of the pendulum." When existing methods 
prove unsatisfactory someone is sure to suggest an 
alternative and he will have the support of other mal- 
contents. But the special feature of the reaction which 
is called the negative movement, which makes it 
inevitable and in the long run irrepressible, is that it 
is implied in the existing conditions. It is the logical 
corollary of what it opposes ; it is not merely an 
alternative but the alternative ; it is the Nemesis of 
one-sidedness. It is natural enough that the first result 
of reflection on a controversy should be to distinguish 
two sides, and in a world of imperfectly reasonable 
beings one side is sure to prevail for a time. But if 
further reflection shows that the choice of one rather 
than the other is at bottom arbitrary, or determined 
by transient, irrelevant considerations, it is inevitable 
that the other side should find exponents and adherents. 
In the same way a return reaction is set on foot, but 
it is less likely to come fully to pass because experience 
has already demonstrated the defects of the old system, 
so various attempts at compromise follow, some of them 
on G.c.M. lines, till at length men perceive that the two 
sides are not mutually exclusive but complementary. 
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The synthetic view then prevails just because it proves 
more satisfactory than any other, for the success 
of any compromise depends on a balance between 
admitted disadvantages on both sides, and with the 
march of events this balance is continually being 
upset; synthesis eliminates this instability. 

From this we can see that a triple movement is the 
necessary consequence of the spread of enlightenment, 
and progress must be by synthesis ; but we must not 
hastily assume that any pair of opposites can form the 
moments. The method applies only to those funda- 
mental opposites which necessarily imply each other ; 
usually these will be found at the root of controversies 
which go on interminably between generations of 
sincere men, both claiming to base their views on 
axiomatic considerations. This difficulty will hardly 
concern us in this book as we shall deal only with a 
few special syntheses. Another important point is 
this, that we shall not always be able to find the syn- 
thetic idea needed for the simple reason that it may not 
yet have emerged. For we are now living in the midst 
of an uncompleted development, and the triple move- 
ment is in progress all about us in a thousand ways. 
" Society waits unform'd, and is for a while between 
tilings ended and things begun." In many matters 
we are in the stage of the moments ; the problem faces 
us, the solution is not yet apparent. What the principle 
teaches us is that the solution when it does come will 
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he synthetic, and that attempts at solution along other 
lines are foredoomed to be temporary patchwork only. 
The road to a true solution is through the preservation 
of both moments ; and it is a noteworthy thing that 
experience has taught mankind that the method of 
persecution (which is the attempt to isolate one 
moment), and the method of compromise (which is 
the G.c.M. method), never achieve a permanent end. 
Government by majority is essentially the movement 
of Position and one with persecution ; the Revolt of 
the Minorities is the movement of Negation. Com- 
promises are bound to fail, our only hope is in synthesis. 
It is, in fact, only because the tyranny of our method 
of majority-government has been tempered by our 
national love of fair-play that it has held together so 
long. It is to this synthetic sporting instinct that we 
must look to evolve and accept a plan of state-organisa- 
tion which shall secure true freedom for all its members. 



CHAPTER II a 



THE HEGELIAN METHOD 



In Chapter II (p. 11) I have taken for granted that 
the synthesis of the illustration is typical of all reality. 
The full proof of this Ues beyond the scope of this book ; 
those who wish to go thoroughly into it must study 
the German philosophy at first hand. But it will help 
to strengthen the further argument if we digress a little 
to see something of the reason for this claim ; and here 
I must beg readers to be patient with the rather 
unfamiliar ideas that must be presented. Metaphysical 
ideas are too often condemned unheard, or at least 
unimderstood, simply because they take us into strange 
regions of thought and seem to lead to no practical 
conclusions or results. I hope enough has already been 
said to show that the ideas underlying the German 
philosophy have a most practical bearing on political 
afEairs, especially in times of crisis like the present ; 
(and I would remind the reader who may be feeling 
a little scornful that first principles cannot be abolished 
by refusing to think of them ; some first principles 
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there must be imderlying any consistent course of 
action, and it is well from time to time that they should 
be overhauled and tested and where necessary put 
right). 

Hegel seeks to begin from the simplest possible 
concept, that of Pure Being, and from this alone, by 
no other process than the triple movement of the 
dialectic, to build up the world as we know it ; — rather 
he would say that he traces out the way it built up 
itself. First he posits Pure Being — Being, that is to 
say, which is simply Being, with no attributes whatever 
except existence. But, just as we saw in the illustra- 
tion that the thought of the boxer forced us to the 
thought of an equally real but contrary opponent, so 
this thought of Pure Being forces us to the thought of 
an equally real but contrary Non-being. It is only in 
contrast with this that the thought of Pure Being has any 
meaning at all. All attributes are, by the definition of 
Pure Being, excluded. But, except for this opposition 
by which each gives the other its meaning, these two 
are indistinguishable as were the boxers ; for the whole 
idea of Pure Being is that it has no qualities whatever 
except to be distinct from Non-being ; it simply IS, 
and the Non-being which gives it its meaning IS in the 
same degree. The pair find their synthesis in the 
thought of Change, or Becoming, which contains IS 
and IS NOT, and whose two aspects. Coming-to-be and 
Ceasing-to-be, again form moments for a new synthesis 
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which in turn splits up into moments on a higher plane 
which again unite in a still higher synthesis. 

We cannot here follow out his process and trace its 
subtle weavings from these elementary ideas to Spirit 
and God, nor discuss whether his God is the God of 
Christianity as Hegel himself maintained. It is in the 
higher levels that most philosophers suspect a fallacy 
and part company with him, and those levels will not 
concern us at all. The point for us is this demonstra- 
tion that the base of things as we see them is not Being 
but Becoming, not static but synthetic. For while we 
may fairly doubt whether he could really build up the 
world from these elements any more than the physicist 
can build up the material world from a consideration 
of the properties of his aether alone, we can assent to 
the converse process in either case and admit that the 
world could be resolved into these primordial elements 
by analysis. This demonstration receives a remarkable 
confirmation from physical science when we remember 
the impossibiUty of defining Matter without reference 
to Space or to something which includes the idea of 
Spaoe^ ; and when we find Sir Oliver Lodge^ declaring 
that the old paradox of Zeno comes from the mistake 
of looking on Matter and Space as primary data— 

> The definition of Matter as "the permanent possibility of 
sensation" relates it to Space, which is the permanent possibility 
of the sensations of movement and extension. 

' See Appendix A. 

B. a B. 2 
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things immediately perceived by consciousness — where- 
as they are in truth instinctive deductions from our 
sense of Motion, which includes both. And if anyone 
is still sceptical and inclined to look on these as after 
all mere playings upon words unrelated to real fact, let 
him think for a moment about the solid reality of the 
Present ; for what is the Present with all its " solid 
realities " but a Coming-to-be and a Ceasing-to-be ? 
Using everyday language, the Past is not, the Future 
is not, and the Present is so infinitely brief that we have 
no time to name it before it is gone. It is nothing but 
a joining-place between Past and Future, a state of 
Change, a Becoming ; the whole real world is not in its 
smallest detail a Stationariness but an Activity, Action 
and Reaction, and as such a Synthesis. The boxing- 
match is a true picture of Reality. 

It is not important to insist further on this point. 
For the unphilosophical reader it is enough that these 
things justify us in ascribing to the triple movement an 
essential oneness with the progress of the universe 
and deriving from this what sanction it affords. For 
the adherent of a rival philosophy there will be further 
considerations later in Chapter IV a, but I may here 
say that this philosophy is true to its principle in its 
treatment of Naturalism, which it regards as one of two 
contrary moments and false only in its exclusion of the 
other moment. The convinced Naturalist need feel no 
antagonism to this method even though it may as yet 
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appear to him unnecessary ; and I hope to convince 
him of its advantages as we go on. 



2. THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE GAME 

It is easy to see that the Game is a synthesis of my 
welfare and my antagonist's, self-interest and altruism. 
The rules are expressly so adjusted as to give advantage 
to neither. In playing I refuse to take unfair advantage 
of my opponent for my own sake, for though I want to 
get the ball through the goal I still more want him to 
have a good chance to stop me ; he wants to stop me, 
but he still more wants me to make it hard for him. 
We reckon it a good game when the forces are well- 
matched. I am altruistic for my own sake and selfish 
for his ; altruism and self-interest are combined, and 
the rules aim at making it so. There is properly no 
business in life but this of playing games, and fouling 
is suicide no less than funking, for the life of the 
player is in the game. 



CHAPTER III 

THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE STATE 

It is all-important before embarking on this chapter 
that we should have a perfectly clear idea of what we 
intend to do. All existing constitutions and laws are 
attempts to solve the problems that arise from the 
presence of a number of individuals in a limited area. 
Our purpose is to examine this problem and see if we 
can cast it in the mould of the Dialectic ; if we can, 
we shall expect to solve it by synthesis, and this solu- 
tion we believe to be more rational and in the long run 
more satisfactory than any alternative solution. We 
shall then use this solution to criticise existing con- 
stitutions and where possible amend them. I shall 
point my remarks by reference to the theory of the 
Social Contract which has had so large an influence 
over the constitutions of France and America. We do 
this because it is more and more clearly recognised 
that law and constitutions are not things which may 
be arbitrarily determined by the will of monarch or 
legislators but embodiments of underlying principles of 
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right and justice, and only satisfactory and durable in 
so far as they progressively approximate to these ideals. 
Non-rational elements are boimd sooner or later to pro- 
duce discord at home and weakness in our foreign 
relations; a rational constitution means unity and 
efficiency. 

I fear the votaries of the historical method may be 
disposed to take exception to this procedure and class 
it as an idealist road to Utopia. The full justification 
of it must be deferred to Chapter III a and here I will 
content myself with saying that the method is not 
purely idealist but moves from an undeniably his- 
torical situation along lines which lay claim to represent 
the main course of history ; these facts mark it off 
sharply from subjective visions such as Rousseau's, 
and when we come to practical applications we shall 
admit to the full the absolute necessity of the his- 
torical method. 

Let us once more sum up our objects ; we intend 

(1) To state the problem of society in dialectic 
form, 

(2) To seek a synthetic solution, 

(3) To apply this synthetic concept to existing 
conditions, to criticise and suggest amendments. 

We start, then, with the simple idea of one man alone 
in the world, and therefore with a " right " to every- 
thing. The problem is, what happens when a second 
similar man is introduced 1 (For completeness' 
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sake we must note that this second man is a 
necessary element in the idea of a " right." It is 
essentially a social idea ; that is to say, as soon as 
the first man is in a position to form the idea of his 
right in any intelligible sense there has already emerged 
another man able to form the same idea in regard to 
himself.) Obviously, when there is a multitude of men, 
each with an unlimited right to everything, the net 
result is the same as if no one had a right to anything. 
" When everybody's Somebody, then nobody's any- 
body." Universal right and no-right are indistinguish- 
able though contrary. We have here a pair of typical 
moments. 

Following out the analogy of the boxer we see that 
there are four possible ways in which a solution might 
be attempted, Position, Negation, Compromise and 
Synthesis. Each individual might assert his right 
against the claims of the others ; in this case a struggle 
ensues and the result may be the domination of one 
or of a group, an autocratic monarchy or oligarchy or 
a majority-tyranny. This is Position. Or the right 
of the individual may be denied, as in the creed of the 
Nihilist, and starting from this basis a theory of a 
collective right entirely replacing the indiAndual right 
may be promulgated ; this is Negation, either undis- 
guised or taking the form of the assertion of the Col- 
lective One against the Individuals. 

The third method is that of the famous Social 
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Contract piopounded by Bousseau, according to which 
each citizen abandons his claim to some things in order 
to be secured in an exclusive claim to others. The 
idea of a right to everything is abandoned in favour 
of an absolute right to a few things. This is very 
commonly believed to be the true basis of Democracy. 
The defects of this theory are two ; in the first 
place it makes the basis of Society purely a matter 
of consent, a convention between individuals, and a 
man bom into this system may quite justly claim to 
withhold his consent. If it is forced on him he suffers 
an injury. This somewhat theoretical criticism be- 
comes of the greatest practical importance when a 
large body claim the right to refuse subscription to 
the contract and demand to revise its terms. Theo- 
retically any man has a right to rebel, and practically 
disafEected groups do pose, with some justice, as 
Crusaders. There is no categorical imperative behind 
such a confessedly artificial system, no sense of a duty 
of submission, and all attempts to supply one have 
failed. Rousseau claimed the sanction of a primitive 
state of nature for his scheme which has proved utterly 
imaginary ; and others have appealed to the " natural 
law " that " man tends to keep his contracts " ! 
A state that cannot appeal to Reason and Justice 
to approve the exercise of force by which it maintains 
itself must in the long run be weakened by the aliena- 
tion of its most reasonable and fair-minded members. 
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Such a constitution has within itself the seeds of its 
own destruction, which only await the crucial occasion 
to germinate and spring up in revolution. But if the 
contract base itself frankly on Force and claim no right 
but the right of the strongest, force is a matter of 
numbers and equipment, and ten men with bombs have 
as much right to form a society and compel men into 
it as a hundred men with sticks. Plainly if the social 
order is but a contract it is a precarious bridge over the 
original abyss of Right and No-right, Rapacity and 
Nihilism, and may at any time fall in. 

The other defect of the theory is that it fails to 
justify punishments ; but we need not go into that 
here. 

On the whole this has been the dominant theory of 
statecraft in France and America, and it has modified 
the primitive Position policy which is the mainspring 
of British society. It has lately been extravagantly 
eiilogised again by a well-known politician of French 
extraction. It conceives the state as a group of indi- 
viduals with sharply defined claims, at liberty to deal 
with each other or not as they like, and only bound 
not to encroach on each other's claims and to help 
each other to resist such encroachments. The primi- 
tive right is partly abandoned, the field is divided 
between Individualism and Collectivism ; it is a 
method of Compromise. 

The Synthetic solution silperficially resembles this, 
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but in reality it differs from it toto coelo. The indi- 
vidual does not surrender any part of his rights to 
others, nor does he yield them to a collective abstrac- 
tion, as in some forms of Socialist theory. Each retains 
• his full right to everything while dividing up the pos- 
session of things for the sake of convenience in working. 
I hold my claim, and am secured in it by the common 
action, not for my own good only, nor for the good of 
the State only, but for the good of the rest and for 
my own good as well. Not only must I not injure 
the others, but I must not withhold from them what 
would benefit them. Nor can I by any process soever 
of bartering get rid of my rights and be left destitute. 
The system is strong just where the other system is 
weak. There is no arbitrary contract ; the division of 
things is determined by natural differences in the 
abilities of the individuals, and its justification rests 
only on the assumptions that with a free access to 
opportunities there will be room for each to secure as 
much enjoyment as he could if he had been alone in 
the world, and that the total amount of enjoyment 
available will be so increased by this co-ordinated 
action that co-ordination will not deprive him of his 
natural rights but on the contrary will tend to en- 
hance them. 

In the Bab Ballads there is the tale of two men 
cast upon a desert-island. Each had a special Idathing 
foi the produce of his own half of the island and a 
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weakness for the produce of the other's half, but as 
they had no introductions to one another etiquette for- 
bade an exchange ; and so, 

" Peter has the oysteis, which he hates, in layers thick. 
And Somers has the turtle — tvirtle always makes him sick." 

This could never happen in a " synthetic " society ! 

The Utopian goal of such a system is reached when 
there is a complete harmony between the desires of 
the individuals and the welfare of the whole, when each 
is so socially-minded as to 

" accept nothing which all cannot have their counterpart of 
on equal terms," 

and so enlightened as to see that his own true welfare 
can only thus be secured. At bottom, then, a moral 
revolution is required, and in the last resort it is to 
the moral sense of the nation that we must look for 
a realisation of it ; but it is not therefore a hopeless 
or useless task to attempt something with legislative 
reforms. The time is ripe for a change, and the social 
virtue is simply Fair-Pla}' on a national scale. The 
moral requirements for the synthesis are to some extent 
already present, and the task for legislation is not so 
much to induce them as to embody them and train 
them and make them effective. We need not think 
with the revivalist that men cannot be made good by 
Act of Parliament, nor with the cynic that they can- 
not be made good at all. There is truth in both these 
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contentions, but even so it is not true that legislation 
must be useless. For the doctrine of the Survival of 
the Fittest has put into oui hands a tremendous engine 
for the improvement of the race. We may not be able 
to do much by legislation to alter individuals, but the 
environment is very largely in our power. " Fittest " 
means no more than " Fittest to survive " ; it implies 
no other fitness than close adaptation to the particular 
environment ; and by modifying this to suit the needs 
of any class that class can be made the " Fittest." 
In a madhoujse the maniac is the Fittest ; the condi- 
tions of life there would kill a sane man, unless he 
saved himself by going mad. In a state where it is 
the custom to acquire the means of subsistence by 
clubbing your neighbour on the head the merciful man 
has little chance of rising to wealth and influence ; 
and exactly the same holds good of a state where 
business morals are equally ruthless. I believe very 
many are even now ashamed of the way they treat 
their workers and their competitors, but the conditions 
leave them no choice ; legislation could do much to 
encourage humaner methods. Again, very much of the 
labour unrest to-day may be traced to the loss of per- 
sonal relations between employer and employed. In 
the old feudal days the employer would often be 
generous, and at no one's cost but his own ; to-day the 
manager has to think first of his duty to the share- 
holders. Emancipation from the aristocrat means 
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bondage to the plutocrat ; and there is not yet the 
feeling that Richesse obUge. This, too, legislation 
can do much to correct. 

We have now done in barest outline what we pur- 
posed ; we have reduced the social problem to dialectic 
form and indicated the root-principle of the synthetic 
state, contrasting it with the prevalent theory of demo- 
cracy. We must now proceed to measure our own 
constitution by this standard, but we shall be better 
able to do this when we have studied the working of 
a precisely parallel synthesis in actual life. No State 
has realised it (though one at least is well ahead of us)j 
but Nature has effected it and maintained it for mil- 
leniums in a high degree of efficiency, continually 
improving it by competition ; and we shall learn much 
from a study of her methods. We shall, too, be 
better able to judge of the practical possibility of attain- 
ing it, or rather progressively approximating to it, in a 
world composed largely of fools and knaves ; and we 
shall better appreciate the absolute necessity of develop- 
ing along this line, not only as a matter of right and 
duty but as a condition of national survival. 



CHAPTER Ilia 

1. THE HISTORICAL METHOD 

Before rejecting this apparently Idealist method of 
approaching the problem of reconstruction we must 
carefully consider the scope of the two methods and 
the nature of the present enquiry. We are dealing 
with a problem of pathology ; we wish to cure an ailing 
Society, and it is not a •priori obvious that a know- 
ledge of present and past conditions will reveal all we 
need to know. Bousseau and his school tried to combine 
the methods and claimed that the way to the ideal 
state was a return to a primitive state, which as a 
matter of fact never existed. If History could reveal 
to us a perfect state and demonstrate how the present 
disorders arose, naturally the first way of reform would 
be to try to unwind the tangle and revert to the un- 
spoilt original. In the cure of disease one aims at 
restoring the original healthy condition of the tissues, 
and an accurate knowledge of that condition is invalu- 
able. One may even find help from a knowledge of 
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the remote history of their development ; at least one 
popular treatment has its theoretical basis in our 
development from marine organisms. But if History 
cannot lead us to any such Golden Age, or if its 
experience must pronounce our return thither for ever 
impossible, its scope is altogether different. It may 
justly condemn a false historical picture like Rousseau's, 
but it can only further serve us by telling us the nature 
of the material we have to work with and the limits 
of its possibilities, the probable outcome of our pro- 
posals and the most promising means to the attainment 
of our ends; we must look elsewhere for our ideal. 
History may tell us that our lungs were originally 
swim-bladders and our larynx supported the gills, but 
this tells us nothing of the uses and powers and limi- 
tations of speech, nor does it help in the composition 
of a song. 

In saying this I do not in the least underrate the 
extreme importance of the Historical method. Some 
ideals it is able to rule out at once with almost absolute 
certainty. One might plan out a most excellent 
lung of rubber and coiled wire, impervious to tubercle 
bacilli and immtme to influenza, but the slightest 
knowledge of the tissues even in their diseased state 
would show that this was an impossibility. The 
Idealist would then have to show that the natural 
tissues were capable of exhibiting the desirable pro- 
perties of rubber and coiled wire, and suggest means 
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of developing them, before his dteam of the conquest 
of lung-disease could claim any relation to fact. 

All this the synthetic solution claims to do ; in 
other words, the synthetic solution of the social frMem 
claims to be fundamerUally historical. We start, not 
like Rousseau from an entirely imaginary society of 
amicable savages, but from the undeniably historical 
situation of a world full of individuals each bent on 
securing his own welfare. It does not matter to us 
whether these individuals were men or microbes. 
From this we move by the Triple Movement, which is 
the historical skeleton of all reasonable development. 
All problems that have reached a permanent solution 
have reached it along these lines, and our problem 
will be no exception. Nor do we rely on some unhis- 
torical innate virtue, or a " natural tendency to keep 
contracts," for the emergence and maintenance of the 
synthetic state. It will emerge in the process of reason- 
ing, and its survival will be the " Survival of the 
Fittest Idea." It will survive because the alternatives 
will seem less desirable. Men will be weary of futile 
repressions, fruitless compromises, the scramble for 
supremacy and the revolt of the minority. They will 
attain the social mind, not as the flower of altruism 
but because they will come to see that the interest 
of the individual is best secured by combining it with 
the interest of the whole. History is with us in this 
hope, for it is a commonplace that men resist reforms 
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to the uttermost, but soon after they are effected they 
boast of them ; nothing educates the social sense so 
surely as social reform. 

Our starting-place, then, is historical, our line of 
development historical, and we depend on the action 
of historical forces alone. This must be held to sanction 
the belief that the S3nithetic state is not a purely sub- 
jective ideal ; it is possible and indeed inevitable if the 
human race lasts long enough. But this is not to say 
that it is to be reached by the British nation. We 
have found a legitimate ideal, but it remains for the 
historian to say whether we have so far departed from 
it in our historical development as to make it for ever 
impossible for us to conform to it ; we shall learn 
whether we are on the main road or have branched 
off down one of those side-tracks which reason tells 
us must prove to be blind alleys ending in chaos or 
national dissolution. History may tell \is how, and 
how far, we must retrace our steps, or she may say 
that the return is blocked and we must go on as we 
have begun ; but in that case Philosophy will tell us 
with no less certain voice that our days as a Power are 
numbered, for we must reach that main-road or perish. 
I believe that we shall find that we are on a disastrous 
side-track, but that the going is already bad and close 
at hand is a good path, leading through wild country 
to the main-road — the path of our national instinct 
of Fair-Plav. 
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The importariice of minute historical study comes in 
again when we begin to apply our concept to the 
discovery of measures of practical reform ; conscious 
of an abysmal ignorance, I shall tread very lightly in 
this region. 



2. THE THEORY OF PXJNISHMBNT 

Any theory which bases the rights of the community 
on voluntary consent alone must be somewhat strained 
when it is called upon to give an account of the punish- 
ment of criminals, at any rate in its severer forms. 
It is highly artificial to depict a man as in any sense 
consenting to his own execution. But in the synthetic 
theory there is no such difficulty, for its basis is not 
artificial and arbitrary but natural and rational. The 
offender against the synthetic commtmity is ifso faxsto 
ex-communicate — out-law. He has by his own free 
action reverted to a more primitive state ; he has 
asserted himself and denied the community, and a 
complementary self-assertion of the community is the 
logical result. This throws a flood of light on the true 
nature of political freedom. The freedom which con- 
sists in each doing whatever he likes calls into existence 
its own restraints ; the restraints of membership in a 
synthetic society are the only possible guarantee of real 
freedom. Thus we see that this society is also the 
synthesis of Freedom and Order. 

B. B. R. 3 



CHAPTER IV 

THE ORGAliriSM 

The solution might have been presented as the 
synthesis of Individualism and Socialism. The pro- 
blem depends on the co-existence of a number of 
individuals in mutual relation with one another. It 
is not till they are so brought together that they can 
be spoken of as in some sense one that there is any 
problem of society. This fact automatically con- 
stitutes them a society of some sort, and the problem 
then is which should be considered the real political 
entity, the individuals or the society. A poUtical 
entity is that which has rights ; denial of rights is 
equivalent to denial of political existence. The asser- 
tion of the rights of any individual regardless of all the 
others is an attempt to ignore the existence of society, 
but it does not succeed in abolishing it ; on the other 
hand, if society be made the sole political reahty, the 
denial of individual rights involved deprives it of any 
possible source of driving-power. Individual desires 
and claims form the mainspring of action, and the State 
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is the arena where they come into contact with each 
other ; abolish the rights and the arena is empty. 
Position and Negation are therefore both in a false 
position for they both strive to ignore what they can- 
not abolish ; and Social Contract divides the field 
between them, and so is more inconsistent than either. 
If either form of constitution could abolish the rights 
it denies, it would in so doing abolish the right it rests 
upon, and thus abolish itself ; that is to say it would 
cease to exist politically, as a constitution based on 
rights, and would simply be a display of force. That 
which gives the right to autocrat or majority exists 
also in the people or the minority ; Autocracy or 
Tyranny of any sort in denying the opposed right fails 
to give an account of its own. But the Synthetic State 
admits and preserves both moments, and is at once 
socialist and individualist. 

We have an accitrate working-model of the synthetic 
state in every muUiceUular organism. 

The parable of the Organism is a very old one, 
but it has been reserved for the last half-century to 
demonstrate how deeply true the analogy is ; indeed, 
the full proof of the power of independent existence 
possessed by the tissue-cells has only lately been given. 

The simplest forms of life are organisms composed 
each of a single cell which performs all the functions 
of life in turn. It eats, digests, assimilates, excretes, 
respires, feels, moves ; and it reproduces itself by 

3—2 
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splitting into two equal parts, each of which is a com- 
plete individual. A slightly more complex arrangement 
is found in which the individuals formed by this fission 
do not part company altogether ; such an arrangement 
is known as a " colony." At a still later stage of com- 
plication we find that the members of a colony have 
specialised on the various functions, so that, while at 
a pinch they are all still capable of doing anything 
needful, as a rule one set of cells do the eating, another 
the locomotion, another secrete the digestive juices, 
and so forth. Between this and the multicellular 
organism there is logically no gap ; a multicellular 
organism is an exceedingly complex colony. It is, in 
truth, only the consciousness of ourselves as unities 
that leads us to think of them as unities rather than 
colonies, for we ourselves and all animals except the 
very simplest are multicellular organisms ; we are 
colonies. Every tissue of the body is composed of 
myriads of cells precisely analogous in structure, com- 
position and requirements to single-cell organisms. 
Mostly they are highly specialised and able to perform 
one or two functions extremely well to the partial or 
total exclusion of all others ; but it has lately been 
shown that they can live for days, and even grow and 
multiply, quite apart fi-om the body if they are kept 
in a suitable medium. This dependence on special 
environments in no way invalidates their claim to 
be considered true individuals ; it is the penalty of 
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civilisation. How many of us could live for a week 
on an uninhabited island, or even without a loof and a 
box of matches 'i The plain fact is that these cells are 
quite literally civilised cells. Each in doing his own 
work with all his might is both causing himself to thrive 
and ministering to the welfare of the whole. The 
analogy with the synthetic state is complete. 

But having thus realised their independence as 
indiAdduals we must equally lay stress on their inter- 
dependence as parts of a single whole. It is hard to 
convey to the uninitiated any idea of the complex 
and intimate relations of the tissues with one another. 
Not only does each organ perform its more obvious 
functions, but each exerts an influence of the utmost 
importance over some or all of the others. If a small 
part of the brain is injured the liver can no longer store 
sugar; disease of another small part of the brain affects 
the development of the skeleton so that the &iger- 
bones, amongst others, grow disproportionately large ; 
defects of the thyroid gland dull the mind and pervert 
the growth of the subcutaneous tissues ; the spleen 
affects the intestine, the intestine the pancreas, the 
pancreas the blood, and so on ; and the nervous system 
can influence them all. And yet each organ is in sober 
fact a colony of similar individuals specialised for their 
particular functions. 

The dominant characteristic of each individual cell 
is Function. Function is the synthesis of Privilege 
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and Duty, it is the mutual claim of the Individual and 
the Whole. The cell claims to function and the 
organism must yield it the means ; the organism pro- 
vides the opportunity and the cell must turn it to 
account ; if either fail, both suffer. This idea is car- 
dinal, and is the key to their mutual relations. 

Function alone is not enough to keep the organism 
in working order. The functions have to be co-ordi- 
nated, and this is effected by a process of Centralisation. 
We shall have much more to say about the mechanism 
of co-ordination in Chapter V ; here we must just note 
that the more efficient the organism the more impor- 
tant the centralisation. Another all-important feature 
is Specialisation — Differentiation, or, as it is some- 
times called, " Physiological Division of Labour." 
The body has its workers, its merchants, its thinkers 
(to whom the task of legislation is mostly committed), 
its capitalists, and even its " idle rich." The fat-cells 
do comparatively little work at ordinary times, but in 
times of stress they are the first to yield up their stores 
to provide, literally, the " sinews " of war. 

Such, in barest outline, is Nature's way of main- 
taining that synthesis between the Individual and the 
Whole which we saw to be the only durable basis of 
the State ; and we shall do well to study in more detail 
the mechanism by which the harmony is preserved 
among the constant change of circumstances. We 
shall get some idea of principles which must be 
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embodied in the perfect state, we may gather some 
practical suggestions for bringing that state to pass ; 
we shall at least furnish ourselves with standards by 
which to gauge the merits of the many propositions 
for reform brought forward by politicians, and with 
answers to the questions raised by them. In a recent 
book by a prominent Conservative it is argued that 
certain measures for the relief of the poor are " charity " 
rather than justice, and therefore out of place in the 
Statute-book ; the idea being, apparently, that law 
and social duty stop short at tit-for-tat, and anything 
beyond that is a matter for private sentiment and 
religion. Our system would recognise no such limit 
to public obligations; the health of the tissues is a 
necessary preliminary to their functioning and not 
merely a reward for it. Again, the laissez-faire theory, 
and all legislations and objections to legislation based 
on it, stand condemned. Cells do sometimes revert 
to an anti-social individualism ; , they cease to func- 
tion, they grow large and multiply rapidly, absorbing 
far more than their physiological share of nourishment, 
they produce noxious substances, and press on or 
destroy other tissues. We then call them " Cancer." 
The laissez-faire doctrine would make of the organism 
nothing but a mass of competing cancers. Versions 
of Socialism which obliterate the individual by divorc- 
ing his privilege from his duty, or would level us all 
into a scarcely differentiated jelly, fare no better. 
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The limits of Home Rule and of Imperial Control, 
the meaning of the Militants, the strikes, and the 
Ulster Rebellion, the true place of a Second Chamber 
and the function of Monarchy in a democratic State — 
all these wiU come out very clearly in the light of the 
mechanism of the organism. The extreme immediate 
practical importance of the question will also be 
evident, for with organisms survival is to the most 
efficient — and Germany is far ahead of us. Synthesis 
works from below upwards, and we, with our loose- 
knit Empire and chaotic Kingdom, our inadequate 
theories and antiquated machinery, cannot hope for 
any international synthesis except that co-operation 
which in Nature is purchased by the power to compete ; 
and for this organisation counts far more than mere 
size. Fossil galleries abound in the skeletons of giant 
reptiles and birds and sloths, in which for want of an 
adaptable organisation strength passed into clumsi- 
ness and culminated in extinction. 



CHAPTER IV a 

THE VERDICT OF NATURALISM 

One of the most important points about the prin- 
ciple of the organism is that it has the sanction of the 
categorical imperative ; that is to say, it presents 
itself to us not merely as an attractive analogy but as 
indicating a positive duty, if the steps that have led up 
to it have carried conviction. 

But even the convinced Naturalist cannot evade its 
claims. A Naturalist is one who believes that it is 
best to rely on Natural Selection, etc., because these 
are the methods of Nature. It is for a precisely parallel 
reason that we claim allegiance for our principle because 
we believe the triple movement to be a completer 
description of Nature's ways. Be this as it may, no 
one can deny that the organism is one of the most 
typical products of Nature, and in the struggle for 
existence it has been the best organised form that has 
gained the advantage most often. In truth, the 
Nature of the Naturalist philosophy is little better 
than a caricature. Not to mention the elaborate 
societies of ants and bees and many other animals, 
the numerous examples of Symbiosis, the mutual help- 
fulness shown in countless arrangements ; when one 
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remembers that every living creature except the very- 
simplest is an example of co-operation on an incredibly 
extensive scale, the part played by aimless struggle in 
the world seems comparatively insignificant. If there 
is and has been struggle, it is plain its result has been 
to show the importance of organisation. Indeed one 
would be justified in picturing Nature herself as a 
synthetic organism on a colossal plan. The bee is fed 
by the flower — and carries its pollen for it ; the beast 
eats the fruit — and scatters the seeds. Wherever 
something needs doing there something is forthcoming 
to do it. I do not forget that innumerable failures 
may have occurred for want of the right adaptation 
at the critical moment, but I do say that were it not 
for innumerable successful adaptations — individuals 
functioning as parts of a whole — Nature herself would 
not be what she is but would to all intents and pur- 
poses be non-existent. Reason must imitate her suc- 
cesses, not her failures ; that is the secret of rapid 
progress and the value of reason. And her lesson is 
not "Muddle, and trust to me," but " Organise, or go." 
But it is possible to go further and show Naturalism 
as one moment of a synthesis ; and in this connection 
Huxley's difficulties with philosophy are very instruc- 
tive. We have here come upon the contrast between 
the Actual and the Ideal. We can think of neither in 
its full meaning except by comparison with the other ; 
it is the Ideal which gives the quality of imperfection 
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which is connoted by the term Actual ^ as here used. 
Naturalism faced with the Ideal retires from it and 
calls it illusion ; Idealism faced with the evil and 
imperfection of the Actual also cannot admit it to 
reality. For the Naturalist, good is an illusion and 
the Actual is supreme ; he would solve the problem 
of evil by denying that there is any problem. He 
would empty evil of any meaning by denying any 
real meaning to good ; for him evil is but a natural 
phenomenon, and moral distinctions invalid. The 
Idealist on the other hand denies any reality to evil, 
but he does not always see that he thereby also evis- 
cerates the good. Yet there the two ideas are in our 
minds, and maintaining themselves by their opposi- 
tion. If either be the whole truth of things, where 
did the other spring from ? 

The answer of Eucken, if I understand him rightly, 
is that the truth lies in a synthesis of these, a synthesis 
at present issuing in conflict — an active process — and 
working towards a complete synthesis in the idealisa- 
tion of the Actual, when good has subdued evil. The 
use of evil is to be overcome. Overcome, not annihi- 
lated: the final consummation is not a state of freedom 

' Cf. St Paul : " When the Commandment came, Sin sprang 
into life." (Weymouth's translation.) 

I am here usiug the term " Idealist " in the sense of one who 
holds that evil is illusory, and the appearance of it is due to a defect 
in our point of view ; strictly, the qualification " intellectualistic " 
shoiild be introduced. 
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from the possibility of evil, but of ever- victorious moral 
strife ; not mechanical goodness, but free choice that 
does not choose the wrong. This is the goal, but it 
does not necessarily follow that it ivill be reached ; 
the conflict might go on for ever, or end in defeat. 
Eucken holds that that part of us which is called 
Personality, where Freedom reigns and real Activity, 
has its being in this conflict. If we live the life of 
sense, retiring from the Ideal as illusory, we deny our 
Personality and go into bondage ; we find our true 
selves in the fight. None the less must the Ideal 
enter the lists and wrestle with the Actual — becoming 
Actual without ceasing to be Ideal — if it is to be real. 
This descent into the Actual is the theme of the great 
epic of Christianity and culminates in the Crucifixion, 
at once the worst act in history and the best. 

This is digressing ; we are not discussing theology 
but philosophy ; and I hope I have not misrepresented 
Eucken in attributing these views to him. The theo- 
logical parallel is mine ; I know nothing of his religious 
opinions. 

Turning now to Huxley^ and his difficulties with 
philosophy, we note first his use of the word " Agnos- 
tic." He uses it to denote those who, like himself, 
were not satisfied that they had found the solution of 
the riddle of the universe, and he adds that he has a 
shrewd guess that it is insoluble. For Spencer it 

' Belerant passages are quoted in Appendix B. 
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connoted the dogma that the ultimate nature of things 
was of necessity unknowable, for Huxley it was little 
more than an announcement of personal dissatisfaction 
with the theories known to him. Then, in another 
place, we find him saying that if he were compelled 
to choose between the view that made matter the 
primary reality and that which made mind primary he 
would be forced to admit the priority of mind ; though 
he found the former theory of much more practical 
use. Thirdly, in the Prolegomena to his classical 
Romanes Lecture delivered at Oxford we come upon 
a fine passage in which, after portraying the ruthless 
non-morality of the cosmic process as he conceived it, 
he urges that the duty of man is to resist it with all 
his might. He compares human morality to a garden 
in the midst of a wilderness, to the Forth Bridge, and 
an " ironclad in the offing " — things which the cosmic 
process is continually striving to unmake and resolve 
into their original elements ; and we find these remark- 
able words : " If it is urged that the cosmic process 
cannot be in antagonism with that horticultural pro- 
cess which is part of itself, I can only reply that if the 
conclusion that the two are antagonistic is logically 
absurd, I am sorry for logic, because, as we have seen, 
the fact is so." 

Let us look carefully at this. We find that for him, (as 
for us), logic first distinguishes between Naturalism and 
Idealism, and that neither is satisfactory. Naturalism 
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is more practically useful, Idealism is more logically 
cogent and ethically sound. As neither satisfies and 
logic ofEeia no third alternative, he remains agnostic. 
Finally, when he finds logic, which liad so clearly 
distinguished them, beginning to combine them again, 
he imceremoniously bundles her out of court — " I am 
sorry for logic ! " 

It is not altogether easy to see exactly what has 
happened here, but it would seem that he admits the 
unity of morality with the cosmic process but insists 
on their antagonism ; and in doing so he believes 
himself to be true to fact but false to logic, and 
characteristically he prefers to cashier logic. In other 
words, this amounts to an impeachment of logic as 
he understood it. Logic for Huxley was a process 
for distinguishing " this " from " that" — at the least 
it must either distinguish or identify — for Hegel it 
combined while it distinguished; truth is both "this" 
and " that " when they imply each other in thought 
and lead to each other in fact. We are not at all 
surprised to find logic deriving the Idealist ethic from 
the cosmic process and so making it a development of 
Naturalism, for Idealism is the negative movement of 
Naturalism. Huxley's " fact " is in line with Hegel's 
" logic " — the logic which distinguishes contraries while 
it combines them, maintaining their antagonism in 
their combination. 

It may be worth while to glance at another 
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illustiation which will help to bring home to us a sense 
of the " concreteness " of this reciprocating nature of 
things. Imagine two balls exactly alike hanging in 
empty space, and then try to describe one of them. 
If you fix your attention on it and describe its qualities 
you will find that your description applies equally to 
both, and that you arc describing the class to which 
they both belong — a ball in the abstract. If you 
wish to get to the concrete, actual, individual ball 
you must go beyond it and describe its reference to 
something else ; and since there is nothing else to 
refer to you must describe its relation to the other 
ball. And the only way in which you can do this is 
by negation — by saying it is this ball, which means, 
not that. Now, although at first sight this looks a 
highly artificial situation, we find it is actually what 
confronts us when we push the analysis of the material 
world back to its ultimate constituents, the contiguous 
portions of a homogeneous aether. The aether, indeed, 
has its properties as a whole, but by " properties " we 
mean no more than the manner of the interactions of 
its parts ; and these parts defy any other description 
than " this " and " that." In the last analysis they 
are " this-that"s and " that-tliis"s; for it is with the 
two balls as it was with the boxers, either may be 
taken as the " this," and then the other will be the 
" that " ; both are " this " and both are " that "— 
but not from the same standpoint. To state them thus 
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is to lose their individuality, it is the method of the 
G.c.M. The truth of them is synthetic, and this syn- 
thesis is found in Particular Existence. And when the 
strangeness of the idea of combining contraries forces 
itself upon us and compels a doubt whether such a 
process can be anything but a delusion, it is well to 
think once more of the familiar inexplicable things. 
Matter, Space, the Past and the Future, and see how 
they elude the ordinary forms of understanding but 
are caught up in the synthetic ideas of Motion, and 
the Present, things of immediate experience. " Si 
monumentum quaeris, circumspice." 

The point of this argument is to show that there 
should be no quarrel between the Naturalist and the 
" Synthetist," if I may coin the word. But even if 
I have failed to carry the Naturalist with me in it, 
yet the organism-principle is so thoroughly charac- 
teristic of those arrangements which the cosmic process 
has favoured and preserved that it must surely be 
deemed to have all the sanction which a loyalty to 
Nature can lend. For the Christian it carries the force 
of a Divine command ; it is social order founded on 
" Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." For the 
Synthetist it is right because it is in line with a cosmic 
ideal of reason ; for the Naturalist it is the lesson taught 
us by Nature herself. And so to each class of men 
the organism-principle comes with whatever of religious 
sanction his philosophy affords. 



CHAPTER V 

APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE 

1. THE CONSTITUTION 

We come now to the practical application of the 
principle of the Organism, and it is here that historical 
and expert knowledge is indispensable. The theorising 
amateur must go warily, 

"Like a skater on ice that hardly hears him, 
Lest he fall unawares before the people, 
Waking laughter in indolent reviewers." 

It is a region where angels may well fear to tread ; 
perhaps that is all the more reason why we should 
rush in. We must content ourselves with giving an 
outline of the general plan of a constitution built after 
the model of the organism ; how far it may be possible 
to re-shape our own along these hnes is a question for 
the expert. This is the plan drawn for us by Reason 
and Nature, and these principles must somehow be 
embodied in the constitution of the Empire if it is to 
be stable and efficient ; if they cannot, so much the 
worse for us. 

H. B. R. 4 
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The organism regulates and maintains itself chiefly 
by means of the Nervous System. The nervous system 
consists of a very large number of centres, or ganglia, 
situated in various parts of the body. Every region, 
every organ, every fimction has its controlUng centre 
to which it sends reports of its needs by sensory, (more 
accurately, afEerent), nerves, and from which it receives 
orders by motor, or efferent, nerves. The centre is 
sometimes placed in the wall of the organ it controls, 
but the majority of them are in the spinal cord, the 
lower parts of the brain, or the cerebrum where they 
are intimately connected with consciousness and 
thought. Any function which demands the co-ordi- 
nated action of different parts is controlled by one of 
the higher, co-ordinating centres, which acts by regulat- 
ing the action of the lower, executive centres. It is 
only under special circumstances that their interference 
is directly exercised on the organs themselves. 

This arrangement can be described in one word — 
Devolution. The cardinal principle of the body is local 
ma,nagement. Representative centres legislate for the 
interests of their constituency as a whole, they do not as 
a rule concern themselves with the purely local affairs 
of the separate parts of that constituency ; that is the 
business of the lower centres. 

But, having said this, we must hasten to insist on 
the still more important feature of Central Contr(d. 
As we ascend in the scale of organisation we find the 
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comparative independence of the local centres giving 
way to a more and more dominant centralisation. The 
self-acting mechanism is still there and still has the 
executive power, but it is in ever closer touch with the 
highest centres, and ever more promptly obedient to 
its direction. The earth-worm has a ganglion in each 
segment and practically nothing corresponding to a 
brain ; some of the prehistoric reptiles had several 
" brains " in the spinal column as large as the brain in 
the skull ; a decapitated frog can perform most of the 
functions of the normal frog ; even the pigeon can get 
along pretty well without its cerebral hemispheres. 
But all the voluntary and purposeful action that makes 
up the life of a man is bound up with the integrity of 
his highest centres, and it is they that determine his 
success or failure. 

It would be a most interesting and valuable study 
to examine the constitutions of modern states in the 
light of this parallel, and assign them their place in the 
evolutionary scale. America is plainly travelling this 
road, Germany has passed her already. Both are 
examples of a multiplicity working towards unity as 
central control supplements, and to some extent super- 
sedes, local independence. The British Empire is 
almost at the bottom of the ladder, but here the problem 
is rather difEerent, and still more so in the United 
Kingdom. The problem of the United Kingdom is the 
logical converse, to temper an excessive centralisation 

4—2 
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witt devolution. For the logical movement may begin 
with either moment and work to a synthesis by the 
introduction of the other ; and, as we have already 
seen, even in Nature both processes are found. The 
advance from the unicellular organism was by differen- 
tiation ; centralisation is a return to a higher, synthetic 
unity. 

With us, then, Devolution is the first necessity, but 
not at the cost of central control. Devolution need not 
and should not mean disintegration, and a further study 
of the nervous system will show how disintegration is 
avoided. This is the most important of all the lessons 
of the organism, the key to the present situation and 
the sine qua non of a permanent settlement. 

We have seen that the tissues send afferent nerves 
to their controlling centres. In addition to this, every 
group of cells that is suffering an injury can send a 
message of pain past its own centres straight to the 
highest centres of consciousness ; more than this, it can 
peremptorily insist on receiving relief, or at least a 
sympathetic consideration. There is no question of 
majority-interests ; if the little finger is being burnt 
it matters nothing that the rest of the hand is comfort- 
ably warm ; the finger must bis relieved or the whole 
hand must move. A minority in pain has a political 
majority. 

This brings us to another important point, the 
specialisation of the legislative tissue. Every tissue 
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has this power of sending a pain-message, but only the 
central nervous system can decide on the measures for 
its relief. Representation is on the widest possible 
basis, and its power of demanding reforms almost 
unlimited, but the legislative body is composed only 
of experts whose orders cannot be gainsaid. Under 
certain circumstances, which we shall presently discuss, 
the tissues can appeal against the brain, and in very 
many cases the remedy is left to local management ; 
but in those matters in which the intelligence is called 
on to interfere directly its power, exercised for the good 
of the whole, is practically absolute. 

We must now consider what are the functions of 
the central controlling body and how they might be 
imitated in the social organism. Normally the whole 
of the internal economy of the organism goes on with- 
out awakening consciousness at all. At such times the 
mind is occupied with what may be called the " foreign 
relations " of the organism. It manages these by 
issuing its orders to the lower centres which act as its 
executives. It may also concern itself with such 
points in the constitution of the body as concern 
its efficiency as a whole, and it may so regulate its 
intake, for example, as to prevent it getting unduly 
fat. Beyond this it delegates the whole of the manage- 
ment of internal afiairs to the lower centres, and any 
matters of routine, such as walking, or the complicated 
movements of the fingers in piano-playing, are handed 
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over as soon as it is satisfied that they will be eflBiciently 
performed. This efficient performance is automatically 
determined, for as soon as the local centres are unable 
to cope with a difficulty, the pain-message is sent and 
•the help of consciousness invoked. 

Except when something threatens to go wrong the 
conscious brain has nothing to do with home affairs 
except to receive and scrutinise reports. When appeal 
is made to it, it may respond in several ways. Its 
function then is to consider the local situation (for 
any unsatisfactory local condition is bad for the whole, 
which it represents), and specially to see whether the 
local measures of relief are able to cope with it. These 
it may encourage and supplement ; but when, as some- 
times happens, they prove useless, or even increase the 
irritation they are trying to relieve, or threaten to 
cause harm to some other tissue or function, the brain 
will then suspend or veto them. The eye is blinking 
all day long to remove the minute particles that are 
continually settling on it ; if a cinder flies in it blinks 
more vigorously, and sends a pain-message to the brain. 
The brain may deal with it by ordering a little volun- 
tary blinking, and when this is not successful it may 
send the fingers to take the cinder out, and suspend 
the natural impulse to blink while they are doing it. 
Functions that it cannot directly control it may 
suspend or encourage by means of drugs, as in the 
treatment of various forms of cough, some of which 
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we encourage with expectorants, others which are 
exha\iating without doing any good we check with 
sedatives, others again we may suspend for the night 
and encourage in the morning, so as to let the patient 
sleep. 

This illustration is drawn from the perfect, or nearly 
perfect, organism and is inapplicable to the State as at 
present constituted ; but my whole contention is that 
our present constitution has completely broken down, 
and only a scientific reconstruction can save us from 
anarchy and disaster ; and this reconstruction should 
aim at efficient, co-ordinated Local Grovernment, with 
full powers necessary for the management of its local 
or departmental affairs, but subject to the control of 
a Central Government on the appeal of a minority or 
the members of another interest or district who may 
consider themselves injured by its proposals. Such an 
appeal would be decided, not by the vote of the majority 
of those concerned, but more after the fashion of a 
court of law or an arbitration, by disinterested experts, 
having regard to the justice of the petitioner's cause 
and the reahty of his grievances. 

Simply for the sake of illustration, let us sketch the 
plan of a government constituted on these lines. There 
would be a large number of District Councils and Trade 
Unions, co-ordinated by superior County Councils and 
Trades Boards representing larger areas and groups of 
associated trades. These would all be recognised by 
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the Central Government, and have delegated to them 
definite legislative powers relating to the areas of their 
influence ; all their actions under these powers they 
would report in detail to the Central Government. By 
these all the adjustments of trade and other interests 
would be carried out, but any minority who were 
aggrieved by any proposed measure would appeal to 
the Central Government. The Lower House of the 
central governing body would consist of a number of 
committees corresponding to the units of the local 
government. Their function would be to receive and 
formulate statements of difficulties and grievances and 
forward them, with suggestions for remedies, to the 
corresponding Board in the Upper House. PubUc 
notice would be given to enable any other committee 
or body of men concerned to send in an amendment 
or appeal. The adjustment of rival claims would be 
effected by the Upper House ; if there were no objection, 
and if the Upper House did not veto it, the suggestion 
of the Lower House Committee would become law. 
Householders and minorities who had no official stand- 
ing would be allowed to appeal direct to the Upper 
House if a court of law certified that they had a case 
against the official body concerned. 

The functions of the Upper House would be to 
consider all matters affecting the welfare of the State 
as a whole, and to adjust disputes between various 
factors in it. They would concern themselves with 
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taxation, constitutional and foreign questions, pooi- 
lelief legislation, education, colonial relations, and so 
forth ; and they would receive reports and appeals 
from the Lower House or any duly qualified appellant. 
They could sanction, suspend or veto the proposals of 
any lower body, but in event of a veto they must 
provide an acceptable alternative within a limited time. 

Deadlocks would occur when the Houses could not 
agree, when the different Boards in the Upper House 
could not agree, and when the constituency would not 
accept the decisions of the Parliament. In these cases 
they would have recourse t« a supreme court of Arbitra- 
tion, whose function would be, not to suggest remedies 
but to decide whether the recalcitrant party had a real 
grievance, and if so whether it might not be necessary 
in the interests of the Empire that they should submit 
to it, with whatever compensation it might be possible 
to give. This court would give the casting-vote between 
the two houses, between interest and interest, or 
between Parliament and People, and their decisions 
would hold good for three years, unless there were a 
general election before that term expired. 

The Lower House would, of course, be elected on 
the widest possible basis ; each trade would have its 
representative, women's affairs would be represented 
by a committee elected by women and composed, if 
they so desired it, of women ; district representatives 
would be elected by the property-owners and permanent 
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residents of the district. There would be practically 
manhood and womanhood suffrage. 

The Upper House would correspond to the brain of 
the country, and would be composed entirely of men of 
proved ability. We may suppose that one-third of 
them would be ex officio and life-members, including 
the chiefs of the Forces, ambassadors and ex-ambas- 
sadors to the countries concerned in any given matter 
of foreign relations, viceroys, lord-lieutenants, and 
Cabinet Ministers. One-third would be appointed by 
the vote of the corresponding committees in the Lower 
House (one Board corresponding to several associated 
committees), and would sit through the following 
Parliament also. Here too women would represent 
women's interests provided enough could be found of 
sufficient experience and capacity. 

We have still to find our highest court of appeal. 
Deadlocks like those which this body would have to 
decide occur in the organism also. A blistered heel 
may call imperatively for a rest, but if it is in the middle 
of a desolate moor, and the night coming on, it may be 
evident to the brain that the remedy would be worse 
than the disease. It issues its commands, but the heel 
has the power to appeal more and more urgently and 
force the brain to refer the matter to the decision of 
the judgment after a deliberate consideration of all 
possible alleviations. If nothing can be done, the 
judgment may, in the interests of the whole body. 
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including the heel itself, insist on going forward for a 
time ; on the other hand it may veto an enjoyable 
expedition in favour of the heel. 

We see, then, that this final court of appeal, corre- 
sponding to the reflective judgment, must be a body 
as far as possible identified with the Nation as a whole, 
wise, patriotic, and disinterested. This can only be a 
body of men whose position, office and income would 
be totally unaffected by their decisions, and who could 
learn to regard themselves as representatives of the 
Nation. The King is the one who most nearly fulfils these 
requirements ; the fact that he would be more likely 
to see the point of view of the rich man than of the poor 
man does not matter, for he would not be called upon 
to arbitrate in such disputes. He would only be 
appealed to when the legislators and constituents or 
their representatives of one interest could not come to 
an agreement, or when the pros and cons of some 
proposal seemed to expert opinion very evenly balanced. 
He would not have to frame legislation but only to 
decide between proposals already put forward and fully 
discussed, and an advisory Privy Council, or the 
institution of Royal Commissions would do much to 
ensure wisdom to his decisions ; also, since by no 
possible means can infallibility be attained, his decisions 
would have an interim character ; and appeal to him 
could always be avoided if undesirable by the rival 
claimants coming to terms. 
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It seems to me that there is a real function for an 
hereditary Head of the State, apart from the senti- 
mental and spectacular effect of a Monarch. Those 
who value the Monarchy as a real element in the 
government will do well to think over this question, for 
the time is bound to come when men will tire of symbols 
and grow impatient of pretence; and our " limited mon- 
archy " has nearly all the emphasis on the first word. 

This is an outline of a constitution founded on the 
model of Nature's synthetic organism. It is a most 
significant fact that the German constitution approaches 
the embodiment of these principles much more closely 
than we do. The Reichstag, elected on manhood 
suffrage, has very limited legislative powers, and the 
Kaiser is a most active political factor. The details 
of the above sketch are of little importance. They 
have been introduced solely for the sake of making 
the principles clear, and I cannot say how far they 
could be applied to British politics, but the principles 
are of the utmost importance. In a nut-shell they 
reduce themselves to three simple points : 

1. Local autonomies, co-ordinated by more com- 
prehensive authorities and under central control. Each 
body legislates only in matters concerning the interest 
it represents as a whole ; the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom for the affairs of the United Kingdom, leaving 
Ireland to manage the internal affairs of Ireland, while 
Ulster manages its own affairs. 
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2. A sort of political Habeas Corpufl. A minority 
is not to be overridden indefinitely without cause 
shown and approved by an impartial court of arbitration. 
Ulster would have the right to appeal to the United King- 
dom, or past them to the King, if the proposals of the 
Irish Committee or ParUament threatened their welfare, 
and this right of appeal extends down to the smallest 
units provided they can show a frima fcude case for 
appeal. 

3. In the legislating bodies, as distinguished from 
the representative bodies, an aristocracy of abiUty. 

The second of these points is the most funda- 
mentally important. The rule of majority-government 
is that " minorities must suffer " ; the first rule of the 
organism is that " minorities must not suffer." It is 
on this that its integrity depends. 



CHAPTER V a 

1. MONARCHY AND ARISTOCRACY 

The reappearance of these in a system built up on 
the Free-and-Equal doctrine of Democracy is perhaps 
a little starthng, but it is not illogical. The democratic 
movement that has characterised the modern era is a 
movement of negation from the feudal arrangement of 
the primitive society. Feudalism had at least the great 
merit of insisting that society was a reality, but it was 
defective because it was a compromise. The King was 
" posited," and asserted his rights to the exclusion 
of the people's. The Lords were partly posited and 
partly negated ; that is to say, duty and privilege were 
divorced, and duty was assigned to the lower classes, 
privilege to the upper. But throughout the unity of 
society was asserted — " no human creature then went 
about connected with nobody " — though the assertion 
took the form of denial of the popular rights. Con- 
sequently the first crude form of the democratic move- 
ment was a negation of the unity of society and an 
assertion of individualist principles. But it soon 
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appeared that £reedom was as far o£E as ever, for while 
the community of interest between master and depen- 
dant under the old system had constituted a sort of 
claim of the servant on his lord, the new masters 
repudiated all obligations beyond those of express 
contract, and the men could not logically insist on 
them, for to insist on the social obligations of another 
is to admit your own. From this it follows that there 
must be something of a feudal quality in the synthetic 
state, for feudaUsm was right in its emphasis on the 
organic unity of society, and we need not be surprised 
to see some of its distinctive features reappearing, 
democratised in spirit but fundamentally the same. 
Amongst these the function of the Monarch as the 
Hereditary Chief Magistrate, to do impartial justice 
between strong and weak, finds a parallel in the needs 
of the political minorities, which it would seem could 
hardly be better performed than along the traditional 
lines. 

2. THE REVOLT OF THE MINORITIES 

This is the key to recent political events. Our 
system of government by the political majority if 
rigidly carried out is nothing but oppression of 
minorities, and it has led to a constitutional revolt. 
Plainly it was bound to issue in revolt sooner or later, 
for the larger the number of people who prosper under 
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existing conditions, the more helpless and desperate 
the minority. What has actually happened is that, 
owing to the disorganisation of the Tories, a number 
of minority-groups have been returned in such force 
as to be able to form a government based on a bargain. 
They have agreed to recognise each other's claims, and 
to give the support demanded by the rules of the game 
to make that recognition efEective. It may be true 
that the Welsh care little about Irish Home Rule, but 
they know from long experience how the indifEerence and 
inertia of a careless majority obstructs reform and per- 
petuates misgovernment. The Irish too know how 
helpless an expert minority, with no matter how 
genuine grievances to correct and however much reason 
on its side, may find itself against the ill-considered 
prejudices of an ill-informed majority. For years they 
have been told that they are represented, and over- 
represented, in the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
— as if that was any consolation ! What is the con- 
ceivable use of any amount of representation unless 
it is efEective ? The laws of Ireland have been dictated 
to her by men whose interests are in England — ^the 
majority of them utterly innocent of all practical 
experience of the conditions of life across the water — 
men whose vote on Irish questions is decided by party 
considerations, while a body of competent Irish states- 
men are reduced to making a nuisance of themselves in 
order to draw attention to their grievances. Ireland 
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has had no chance of justice ; she has simply been a 
pawn in the party game, the Importunate Widow of 
politics. The only possible justification for this state 
of afEairs would be the plea that there were no competent 
statesmen in Ireland, a plea not recognised by our 
democratic theory nor consistent with the admission 
of the Irish to the management of the Empire. Little 
wonder, then, that a government composed entirely of 
Importunate Widows should vindicate the cause of the 
widow in general without regard to the merits of each 
particular widow's case. It may not have been playing 
the game (though it certainly came within the four 
comers of the rules), but if they were convinced that 
the game as it was supposed to be played was an 
essentially unjust and ineffectual game from the stand- 
point of good government and Uberty, they stand 
justified by a higher standard than our theory of 
government. It is a fundamental revolution, dangerous 
and in many ways deplorable, but inevitable ; it may 
mean disaster or it may mean salvation. The Negative 
movement had to come and indeed it was in evidence 
on all hands ; if we can yoke it synthetically with the 
Positive all will be more than well ; if not, the Deluge. 
This interpretation of recent movements as the 
recognition of the local and departmental rights of 
minorities is supported by the great outburst of strikes 
and demonstrations. The Women's movement too is 
in keeping with the modem spirit, and one can see how 

H. B. R. 5 
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easily it would be met in the synthetic state. With 
our present system we cannot give them an effective 
share in the control of women's concerns without 
admitting them to the control of other departments in 
which there is at least grave reason to feel a doubt 
whether their influence would not be a source of weak- 
ness ; and, with our present method of election, there 
would be great danger of imperial politics being sub- 
ordinated to women's interests. In a state organised 
along the lines indicated by our study of the organism 
it would be perfectly possible to hand over to their 
control those matters which obviously concern them 
and about which they must know best; while the 
measure of control exercised by them would auto- 
matically proportion itself to their ability to make a 
satisfactory use of it. If they satisfied their own 
constituents their control would be absolute, and men 
would only interfere when their proposals affected other 
interests, and then on an equal footing before an 
impartial court. 

I have painted our present system blacker than it 
has actually been, for its working has been better than 
its theory. Our instinct of fair-play has taught us that 
proportionate representation is not really justice, and 
we do not, except for electioneering purposes, care a 
rap for the so-called " Will of the People " on particular 
measures ; nor do we beheve that a general election 
reveals it. The anomaUes of the franchise, the different 
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sizes of constituencies, three-cornered elections (which 
are utterly illogical things), the jumble of issues put 
before the electors, the party system, and still more 
clearly the aversion of the popular party to the 
referendum, all show that we do not really believe that 
a majority of the British nation is a competent authority, 
fit to be consulted on particular issues. And rightly, 
for the old theory of democracy was entirely irrational. 
The Irish question is an exceedingly intricate one and 
demands years of careful and sympathetic study by able 
men, and is it to drag on interminably until their 
proposals commend themselves to thick wits of Hodge 
and Rudge ? I am for giving the People, every class 
and section of them, a tongue to ask for help in their 
own afEairs and power to insist on getting it ; the toad 
beneath the harrow is an expert on its tooth-points, 
but is he therefore an authority on agriculture ? Every 
tissue is represented in the central government, but 
the legislation is revised and controlled by the nervous 
tissue only. The brain is expert, intelligent, capable ; 
and the problem of statecraft has always been to find 
the best and wisest and set them to govern. The 
difficulty always is that it is the many who have the 
personal experience of the needs, and the few who have 
the intelligence to remedy them. The organism, as we 
have seen, meets this difficulty by obliging the intelli- 
gent few to listen to the representations of the many 
and to take steps at once, or else let the many find their 

5—2 
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own remedy ; and where wise few and suffering many 
cannot agree the matter is at once referred to an 
impartial court. This distrust of the competence of 
the many to legislate for the concerns of special 
departments has penetrated to our Parliament and 
made majorities conciliatory in the use of their 
theoretically absolute powers. But in the local affairs 
of Ireland it is the English and Scotch members who 
are now in the position of Hodge. They are relatively 
inexpert. It is absurd to suggest that the Irish 
members are so much less competent than the others 
that it is right to rank them as the sensory nerves, fit 
only to make complaints, while the rest of the ParUa- 
ment is the intelligent brain, whose function is to order 
and be obeyed. But if this is not claimed, and if faith 
in the divine right of inexpert majorities is dead, the 
suppression indefinitely of the Irish demands is nothing 
but unreasonable tyranny. At the very least they 
should be heard on equal terms before an impartial 
court if such could be found ; and faihng that and 
every other constitutional provision an explosion was 
bound to follow. Indeed, impatience of majority- 
inertia is manifest on every hand ; the self-assertion 
of minorities is the beginning of the negative movement, 
the opposition of the units to the mass. Conciliatory 
methods and the swing of the party pendulum have 
staved it o£E, but they are a lame, unofficial business. 
It is a scandal and a blot on our civilisation that a 
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group of competent statesmen should be reduced to 
making their presence felt by tactics of wilful obstruc- 
tion ; and the closure is only a shade less disgraceful. 
Hunger-marches, and the lamentable follies of the 
Militants, are but illustrations of the same fact ; there 
is no official way in which a political minority can claim 
attention, however great the number of the class it 
represents, and however urgent their need. It is all 
left to the good-will of the majority, and we may be 
proud that on the whole so much has been done. But 
in the new order these things must be replaced by a 
recognised right and a constitutional poUtical power. 
This is the only tolerable sense of Liberty and Equality. 



CHAPTER VI 

APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE (continued) 

2. CITIZENSHIP AS FUNCTION 

Function is both a right and a duty. In general 
terms a man's function in the State is to be a good 
citizen, and from our study it follows that this consti- 
tutes a mutual claim and a mutual benefit. The State 
has the right to demand and exact from a man that he 
make a social use of his opportunities, but it is no less 
its duty to see that he has opportunities to use. It can 
demand bricks, but it must provide the straw ; the 
man, on the other hand, can demand straw, but he 
must make the bricks ^- 

^ The widowed charwoman who was lately sentenced to six 
months' hard labour is a case in point. She has four children and 
was only able to earn 10s. a week. As she was too poor to buy them 
clothesj she kept them indoors in a small, dark room, to the great 
detriment of their health. When this was discovered, she was pro- 
secuted and sentenced. It appears that the State would only have 
helped her on condition of separating her from her children. 

Society has no right to play Pharaoh in this way. If it (very 
properly) insists that the children should not run about the streets 
naked, it is bound to see that the mother is paid enough for her 
day's work to be able to buy the clothes it insists on. It has no 
possible right to overload its weakest members, and then punish 
them (whether by hard labour or by separation from their children) 
for being too weak for the burden. 
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What is it exactly that a man is entitled to ask 
from the State 1 The answer is, briefly, the necessary 
conditions of good citizenship ; and these include the 
necessary conditions of good manhood, many of which 
are denied by the present arrangements to a large 
percentage of the nation. Unquestionably virtue may 
be independent of all external circumstances, and 
circumstances alone are inadequate to produce virtue ; 
but in the case of the average man their influence is 
paramount. It is ridiculous to expect patriotism and 
altruism and high ideals of life and social duty to 
flourish among those whose daily and hourly thoughts 
are bent to the acquisition of the barest necessities of an 
animal existence, forwhom a temporary trade-depression 
means starvation or the workhouse. Their world, the 
sum and substance of reality for them, is the world 
of competitive business ; success in that world, adap- 
tation to its ways, is the condition of existence ; what 
other fruit can be expected in such a wilderness than 
discontent and selfishness ? — except that the experience 
of a common misery does make the poor wonderfully 
ready to help one another in trouble, and shows what 
sympathy and generosity lies repressed in their natures. 
Among themselves they have a feeling of soHdarity and 
a tradition of mutual helpfulness that puts us to shame ; 
but for the idea of a national solidarity there is no 
place. What is the use of an Empire to them if it 
can only offer them dry bread and a leaky roof ? It 
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fills them with a simple, childish, immeaning pride, 
but as having any real bearing on their life it is less 
than nothing ; they cannot even think geographically, 
let alone imperially. They see in the cares of Empire 
a rival to the care of themselves and their children ; 
all they can know of Society is that it has no use for 
many of them, and the rest it pays abominably badly ; 
while for some hidden reason it manages to be very 
comfortable itself. Of any approach to altruism in its 
treatment of them they have no experience, except 
occasional inadequate gifts of soup from well-fed, fur- 
beclad ladies. More, they are told, would " pauperise " 
them ; — as if destitution were not itself the most soul- 
pauperising thing in the world, except wealth gained 
by gambling. I am putting it from their point of 
view ; we know, of course, that it is a narrow one, 
and that without the rich and the Empire they would 
probably be no better ofE ; that the State is doing and 
has done much to improve their conditions, and that 
at the cost of other classes of society ; but of this they 
mostly understand nothing. Bad pay, imminent des- 
titution, and tardy, tinkering inadequate charity are 
the main ingredients of their life in relation to society, 
and their sense of citizenship is such as might be 
expected. One has only to see something of the 
softening, civilising, effect of a long stay in hospital 
to realise how much of their unattractive hardness 
and brutality is simply due to their experience of the 
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hardness and brutality of society towards them. In 
hospital they are treated, often for the first time, as 
men and women, entitled to the best that can be done 
for them, and they have leisure, free from anxiety 
about food and warmth and shelter. It is most 
striking to see how soon a rough old dock-labourer 
will begin to develop a clumsy but genuine poUteness 
and consideration for the other patients and the nurses, 
and how truly reasonable and unselfish many of them 
will become. 

All this is to show how essential a part circumstances 
play in the making of a good citizen ; and I would say 
that the individual has the right to demand from 
society, as a primary condition of good citizenship, 
all that he enjoys in a hospital — food, shelter, warmth, 
health, leisure — and the opportunity to make use of 
his powers, which includes education. I do not for 
one moment mean that the State should provide all 
these out of the taxes ; we shall see in the next chapter 
that the aim of the State in commercial matters should 
be to reduce the need for its interference to a minimum ; 
but I do mean that the State should insist on a reason- 
able minimum wage for every occupation, so adjusted 
in each district that it will cover all the necessary 
expenses of life ; that this wage should be paid for 
a day of limited length ; and that work should be 
provided at the minimum wage for those unable to find 
employment for themselves. Briefly, Function implies 
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a Minimum Wage, a Daily Time-Limit, and the Right 
to Work. 

About this Right to Work there is more to be said. 
First, we must not forget that Function also implies 
the Obligation to Work. I imagine that this would 
work out in practice in the establishment of labour- 
colonies and government works of various kinds, and 
these would be graded, from honourable work-places 
in connection with labour-exchanges providing tem- 
porary employment for good workmen out of work 
till they could re-enter ordinary industrial life, down 
to homes for the defective and places of compulsory 
detention for the vicious unemployable. 

Then there are the principles of Differentiation and 
Co-ordination to be appUed, and I take it that this 
means that the State should to a certain extent endea- 
vour to supply a man with work suited to his abilities, 
and at the minimum wage for such work. It is as great 
a hardship for a doctor, say, to fail of his £200 a year 
as it is for a navvy to drop below 15s. a week ; and 
economically it is a grievous waste of ability to set 
the professional man or the skilled artisan to digging 
or other such unskilled manual labour. Of course this 
guarantee would carry with it a right to set a limit to 
the numbers entering the professions, or at least the 
guarantee would apply only to a Umited number, per- 
haps to the first so many on the year's pass-lists ; 
others entering the profession would do so at their 
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own risk, and in event of unemployment rank as 
skilled artisans. 

At first sight it would seem that any such arrange- 
ment must result in the government undertaking an 
enormous lot of useless work and employing all the 
inefficients of each profession to do it, but on closer 
examination this is not really so. Let us trace its 
working as applied to the medical profession. Say 
that after consideration of the figures the government 
decided that 20,000 practitioners could make an aver- 
age income of £500, and that 30 years was the average 
working life of a qualified man ; they would then issue 
about six or seven hundred guarantees to the best men 
on the lists each year, according to the number falling 
vacant. These guarantees would mean that if ever 
one of these men found himself unable to make more 
than a minimum of, say, £300 in the year he would be 
entitled to apply for work at the government labora- 
tories or sanatoria. Failure in private practice is by 
no means evidence of incapacity ; his place on the lists 
by virtue of which he got his guarantee would be some 
proof of this. As a matter of fact the very qualities, 
the love of thoroughness and scientific caution, which 
specially fit a man for research or hospital and con- 
sulting work, are apt to tell against him in private 
practice. Success in it depends on a hundred things 
besides knowledge of disease and the power to cure it. 
Pleasant manners, self-confidence (justified or not). 
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even such an irrelevant detail as grey tair all weigh 
■with the public more than scientific acumen. Many a 
man who would do work of the first order in a labora- 
tory or in Harley Street has a hard time of it in a 
general practice; but research posts are few, and 
hospital appointments and Harley Street need capital. 
And yet there is an immense mass of research of the 
utmost value to the nation and the world waiting to 
be done, work not commercially remunerative in such 
sort as to offer a field for the private investor, but for 
all that infinitely remunerative on a national scale. 
The higher posts in such government research should 
be well paid, and there should be opportunities for any 
man who showed an aptitude for such work to earn 
a better salary, or be drafted off into teaching or con- 
sulting work. He should be allowed, or perhaps even 
helped, to take a room in Harley Street or some other 
large centre and build up a consulting practice there. 
Such a plan, far from perpetuating inefl&cient work, 
would help to raise the standard all round, for it would 
fit opportunities to abiUties and stimulate a healthy 
competition. Good men would not be wasted, or 
obliged to drift into slipshod or shady practices for 
want of openings or the golden key that opens them. 
Every competent man could make an honourable 
living, and very many would find that opportunity 
for showing what they could do and developing their 
powers, for want of which they now most undeservedly 
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go under. Possibly the panel work might be included 
in this scheme. Non-guaranteed doctors would be 
given work as chemists, or in some such allied occupa- 
tion, but of course with opportunities for returning to 
independence or for rising to one of the more responsible 
and better paid posts, or to doctor's work if any vacancy 
offered. When one thinks what a rich harvest of prac- 
tical results has been reaped for the commercial world 
no less than the scientific by the few scattered research 
workers employed by the government and by private 
philanthropy — the conquest of malaria, dysentery, 
yellow fever, cholera, to which British doctors have 
contributed so much — one hardly dare speculate on 
the probable value of well-equipped, well-financed, 
well-organised research on a large scale throughout 
the Empire. 

I have taken the case of the medical profession 
because I am familiar with it, but I imagine other 
professions are much the same, and failure in ordinary 
practice does not always mean incompetence. In the 
next chapter we shall come across a field for the use 
of abilities of all kinds in a way which would not 
compete with private enterprise ; indeed, the standard 
wage would in itself tend to prevent government work 
rmderselling private work ; and on the other hand, 
although no doubt these government enterprises would 
not, on the whole, pay financially, they would earn their 
dividend for the country in good, honest citizenship. 
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and the abolition of the misery and discontent that 
mar our civilisation. 

I have mentioned education, and I would couple 
with it the State's claim to service. Education of a 
sort is given already, but as yet it is hardly very satis- 
factory, for it stops short of making the child into a 
competent citizen. To make it really fulfil its object, 
to make it in any true sense economical, it should go 
on to 16, and it might well be followed by three years' 
naval or military service, during which each should be 
taught a trade and given a skilled workman's guarantee 
as the reward for satisfactory progress. The last year 
should be spent in the colonies, with the option of 
taking up a grant of land there on the terms usually 
given to guaranteed immigrants when the time of 
conscription had expired. Exemptions would be given 
to those who showed special aptitude for some civil 
employment during their school days (in which case 
they would be given a start through the government 
works), and to those who had really satisfactory 
openings for permanent employment at home. 

It would logically follow that the State could claim 
personal service from all men of the leisured classes 
who were not qualified to practise some profession, 
and could not show that they were personally doing 
useful work. The hereditary rich are in just as much 
danger of pauperisation as the hereditary poor, and 
certainly owe no less a service to the State. 
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This scheme looks Utopian, and the practical pro- 
blems it raises are many and intricate ; but reason 
relentlessly insists that it is only in some such way 
that we can end the muddle and wretchedness that 
make life a grim business for so many of our fellow- 
countrymen. Many of the difficulties arise from the 
assumption that riches are the main purpose of the 
national existence and synonymous with the welfare 
of the individual. Invested in a disciplined, effective, 
enlightened citizenship for the masses of the nation, 
were it to one-half of the national income it would be 
well spent. 

There is one other point that must be touched on ; 
this care for the citizen must begin at birth, and this 
means the endowment of parentage (with of course 
the right to see that the endowment is rightly used). 
It will be urged that this would encourage an unde- 
sirable prolificness ; but can anyone seriously maintain 
that the present conditions conduce to prudence ? 
Carelessness and extravagance quite as often result 
from extreme poverty as from wealth ; indeed, it is 
among the rich that we most commonly find late 
marriages and small families. Are not the practical 
results of a compulsory prudence — promiscuity and 
white slavery — infinitely worse than a high birth-rate, 
if indeed that be an evil at all 1 The real evil is 
the flood of children, ill-kept and ill-cared for, who are 
thrust out into the world of commercial competition 
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without opportunities for service or power to do 
it. To a state which set itself to make every child 
into a " functional " citizen, each new member would 
mean an increase of efficiency. Competition would no 
longer be an engine of destruction but would open 
the career for the talents wherever they were found. 
The endowment system might even be pressed into 
the service of Eugenics, by using it to encourage 
suitable marriages or to insist on delay till any active 
disease had been arrested by treatment. Defectives 
might be segregated in special colonies. 

Such in outline is the meaning of Fimction — 
properly paid work guaranteed to and from each 
citizen. 



CHAPTER VII 

APPUCATION OF THE PRINCIPLE (conclvded) 

3. TRADE AND TAXATION 

The principle gives no countenance to the idea of 
the abolition of capitalism, or to that of uniform state- 
paid salaries. An essential featuie of it is the pre- 
servation of individualism with its natural energies 
and inducements, but directed to the realisation of 
the common good. From the point of view of the mass 
of the cells the good of the organism as a whole is a 
secondary matter; things are so adjusted, partly by 
the nature of the cells and partly by the action of the 
nervous system, that individual and social goods are 
identified, and in pursuing its own interests the cell 
does the work of the body. If we are to achieve a true 
synthesis we must carefully preserve the instincts of 
the individual. It may be that in the perfected state 
co-operation will replace competition, but for the 
present it is enough to draw the teeth of competition 
(by measures such as those outlined in the last chapter), 
to convert it into a guarantee of maximum efficiency 
in each department of the national Ufe. 

H. B. B. 6 
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Normally the nervous system has nothing to do 
with the supply of food to the tissues ; each cell takes 
what it requires from the lymph in which all are bathed. 
There are so-called " trophic " nerves it is true, but 
their fimotion seems to be limited to transmitting 
pain-messages, and securing an adequate supply of 
blood to each part. They interfere to prevent injury 
or threatened starvation, they secure to each individual 
abundant opportunity to keep himself functional ; 
they do not dictate to him how much he is to have. 

But the nervous system has a very definite function 
when anything has gone wrong or any special effort 
is required. The body has a large supply of capitalists, 
cells who are allowed to accumulate stores far beyond 
their personal needs ; some, like the liver-cells, do a 
great deal of work besides ; others, like the fat-cells, 
are practically an " idle rich " class. In times of 
special stress the nervous system interferes. First 
it dilates the blood-vessels going to the part on which 
the stress specially falls, so as to facilitate its function, 
— the leg-muscles, for instance, in a race, or the stomach 
during digestion, — and then it begins to draw on the 
stores laid up by the capitalists. These stores are 
allowed — they are in themselves an useful function — 
but they are held in trust for the organism. In a long 
illness every tissue is called upon to contribute its 
quota, the fatty tissues most of all. More than this, 
if the brain considers that the fatty tissues themselves 
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aie so abundant as to interfere with the best efficiency 
of the organism (as when a man gets too fat to run), 
or with the proper working of some of the other tissues • 
(as when fatty tissue multiplies in the heart-walls and 
tends to embarrass the muscle), it may deliberately 
set itself to reduce them, whether by cutting off their 
supplies or by taking exercise ; that is, by artificially 
stimulating the functions of other tissues at the expense 
of the fat. 

All this is an illustration from actual fact of the 
synthetic principle that wealth, though held by the 
rich, is yet the property of the nation. The function 
of the rich is to minister to the welfare of the com- 
munity ; they are a sort of insurance-reservoir against 
national bankruptcy in the sense of the State being 
too poor to provide the raw material of citizenship to 
any of its members. It is not that the poor have a right 
to claim money from the rich ; they have no more right 
to do this than the rich have to enslave the poor ; it is 
the nation that has the right to demand fimction from 
both, work from the working-class, riches from the 
rich. Biches are only permissible as constituting a 
function. Bichesse obUge is not only a sentiment, it is 
a logical corollary of the principle. 

Be it clearly understood that it is only for special 
needs and in special emergencies or conditions of 
national ill-health that the interference of the govern- 
ment is justified. Normally the exchange is brought 

6—2 
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about in the ordinary course of business, and our 
main problem is to reduce this to the condition of a 
mutual service, to make it a game rather than a war 
as it is too apt to be at present. The_State must see 
that price is paid for real service and that the profits 
made are fair profits. 

It is difficult to define what is meant by a " fair 
profit " ; it will be easier to enumerate certain sources 
of profit which are plainly tmsocial and which should 
not be tolerated in the State of the future, but to do 
this it will be necessary to examine briefly the causes 
of prices and exchange-values. In any detail this 
would be the work of an expert ; we shall only treat 
the matter in a very superficial way. 

Boughly speaking, then, price is a measure of rela- 
tive desire, and money is paid for service done, that is, 
desire gratified. Desire for a given article depends on 
its use or beauty and on the number of such articles 
available ; and the price of it will depend on the number 
of other more desired things available. When the 
possible supply is practically unUmited, the actual 
supply usually so adjusts itself that the price paid 
will give the purveyor a fair reward for his time and 
trouble and outlay of capital ; when the price sinks 
below this level it is not worth anyone's while to 
augment the supply. 

It is clear that desire may be increased artificially 
by manipulation of any one of those factors that go 
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to excite it. The article may be represented to be 
other than it is ; this form of fraud is already punish- 
able. Or exaggerated reports of its utility may be 
circulated, as in some forms of advertisement ; or 
the supply may be artificially limited and a monopoly 
instituted. In this last instance the profit is mani- 
festly unfair. I will pay you nothing for a cubic foot 
of air because I can get another cubic foot free ; but 
if you could get possession of all the available air you 
might demand all I have for a cubic foot of it. In 
this case you would have done me a service only be- 
cause you had first done me a disservice, even though 
you might have acquired it all in the way of fair trade. 
The cornering itself is an unsocial act ; you would be 
making me pay for imdoing an injury, like the Cam- 
bridge roughs who break the ice between Cambridge 
and Ely and then charge skaters twopence for the use 
of a plank to cross the gaps. 

Advertisements, too, though to a great extent 
necessary and legitimate, are too commonly calculated 
to mislead and trade upon ignorance. Far the larger 
number of them have little or nothing to do with the 
merits of the thing advertised ; they play upon the 
foibles of human psychology in the hope of increasing 
the demand. Particularly pernicious, because posi- 
tively harmful, are the advertisements of patent 
medicines. 

There is here a most legitimate field for taxation. 
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All ordinary advertisements should be heavily taxed, 
and the tax reduced by 60 % for advertisements which 
were simply a true statement of the nature and uses 
of the thing, signed by a government inspector who 
had personally examined samples bought in the open 
market. (This would incidentally provide most use- 
ful employment for all sorts of people.) It would be 
necessary to reduce the tax on advertisements appear- 
ing in newspapers so that they would not sufEer from 
a reduced supply, but here too there would be a big 
preference given to government certificates. 

Patent medicines under fancy names should be 
abolished altogether, and specially should it be abso- 
lutely forbidden to advertise any preparation to the 
general public as " For " consumption or diabetes or 
any of these serious diseases. A man should not be 
allowed to convey to the dullest mind the impression 
that his lung tonic will cure consumption imless he is 
prepared to be inoculated with the tubercle bacillus 
and sit in a shop-window drinking his own mixture. 
I do not deny that patent medicines meet a 
pubUc demand, but this demand is in the main arti- 
ficial and caused by their false mystery and extravagant 
claims ; the reasonable part of that demand could 
perfectly well be met in other, legitimate ways. I 
would have fancy names abolished, and every label 
to bear the formula in full. If a man has invented 
a drug it is a very different matter, but practically 
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all the patent medicines in common ase are simple, 
familial mixtures that most hospitals would give away 
free, or any doctor prescribe and chemist compound. 
When a special process has been invented for com- 
pounding the drug cheaply, by all means let the inventor 
patent the process and make what profit he can by 
selhng cheap ; but it is scandalous that a man should 
make a fortune by simply christening and advertising 
some ordinary pill or ointment. 

It might be possible for the government to cut the 
throat of the whole business by issuing cheap standard 
remedies for the commoner trivial disorders, with a 
warning in each case of the possible significance of the 
symptoms and advice to consult a doctor if not speedily 
reUeved. It would be ideal if the public consulted 
doctors for all their ailments, but as a matter of fact 
they will not do so. Patent medicines are cheaper 
and take less time to get. Not the least harm of 
them is that the visit to the hospital is often delayed 
while they are being tried, till the more serious symp- 
toms of tuberculosis, or it may be cancer, appear and 
cure is out of the question. I have seen on a shop 
window in a populous poor quarter the statement 
that a certain ointment " cures cancer." It is sicken- 
ing to think of an Englishman growing rich on the 
misery and death of his victims. "Cursed is he that 
maketh the blind to go out of his way. Cursed is 
he that taketh reward to slay the innocent. Cursed 
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are the unmerciful. And all the people shall say, 
Amen." 

The invention of a new drug, as I have said, is 
on an altogether different footing. The man who 
first made aceto-salicyUc acid and discovered its 
therapeutic properties did an immense service to the 
race. The discovery must have been the fruit of much 
study and experiment, with probably many failures 
and considerable expense. He is entitled to remunera- 
tion, but the present legal method of securing that 
remuneration to him is ethically most objection- 
able, yet it is the only way. He is allowed to hide 
the identity of the drug under a fancy name which 
no one else may use for the same substance, and sell 
it at a high price. He is, in fact, told to reward him- 
self by deceiving the public into thinking the supply 
is much more limited than it really is. Aceto-sali- 
cyhc acid costs about M. an ounce ; under its fancy 
name it is sold for Is. id. It is a shame that the law 
should obhge a benefactor to stoop to deceit, or go 
unrewarded. The holders of the patents should be 
entitled to a royalty on the sales of the drug under any 
name and by any salesman — a royalty depending on 
the expenses incurred, and if necessary determined by 
impartial assessors. If the essence of the discovery 
be a process of preparation, let the royalty be paid 
by all users of the process. If the personal super- 
vision of the discoverer be an important feature in 
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the manufacture let him charge what price he can get 
for his own product. Aniline dyes are made by a good 
many people, but for microscopy Griibler's stains have, . 
I imagine, a far larger sale than cheaper ones by other 
firms. 

The ordinary patent is even more open to objection, 
for not only the name but ther thing itself is, for a time 
at least, monopolised artificially. Vacuum flasks, it 
would seem, can be profitably manufactured and sold 
at a retail price of 2s. 6d. or Ss,, yet for all these years 
the public has been obliged to pay a guinea or go with- 
out. Here again the inventor and those who financed 
him have done the public a service and deserve to be 
handsomely rewarded, and it is an ill thing that they 
shoidd be driven to such an anti-social method of secur- 
ing their dues. Surely some system of royalties, paid 
on all sales by all manufacturers, perhaps for 25 or 
30 years, would have paid them equally well, or at 
least could have been adjusted so as to yield them a 
fair profit, taking their expenses and risks into con- 
sideration, without resorting to an artificial monopoly. 

There remains to be considered the element of 
exchange-value due to natural limitation of supply, 
and this element is inherent in a very large class of 
objects of value. Variations in value in such objects, 
apart from work done on them, will necessarily be 
due to variations in the demand for them, and will 
be therefore entirely an eflect of changes in external 
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conditions. When the object is the raw material of 
some industry, it will depend on the conditions affect- 
ing that industry. A rise in value constitutes what 
is called " imearned increment." 

The two important points to realise in this con- 
nection are : 

1. That this so-called unearned increment is an 
almost universal factor in incomes. Modern politicians 
have taught us to associate the idea almost exclusively 
with land, but as a matter of fact land is only one, and 
by no means one of the chief, of the things that rise and 
fall in price owing to outside causes. A popular doctor 
praises China tea ; instantly the demand for it goes up, 
and the China tea merchant profits by the increase. 
Land, skill, company shares, money, crops of all kinds, 
natural products, and very many manufactured articles 
rise and fall in price owing to the effect of a varying 
demand on an inelastic supply. 

2. That if the State has a claim on this unearned 
increment, it has a liability for unearned decrement 
also. In so far as it " secures " me against profit it 
must secure me against loss also. 

In the light of these two considerations the recent 
land taxes are seen to be utterly unfair. Land only 
differs from other sources of unearned increment in 
being easier to earmark, and that is no just reason 
for making it the scape-goat for unearned increment 
in general. Either the mesh must be narrow enough 
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to catch all the fish oi the net must go home for repaiis. 
And I have never heard that the State is to compensate 
for diminished values of land. Even when the dimi- 
nution of the value of property was directly due to 
State-action in the matter of the reduction of licenses, 
there was considerable reluctance to give adequate 
compensation. 

The taxation of the owners of unused land, on the 
ground that they are artificially limiting a necessary 
means of production, is another matter. It is un- 
doubtedly a disservice to the community to hold up 
its opportunities of producing wealth and put them out 
of circulation in the hope of a personal profit accruing, 
or for a present personal gratification. The word 
" circulation " points the analogy. The blood and 
lymph represent the " opportunities " of the cells for 
functioning, and it is imperative for the welfare of the 
organism that these be kept freely circulating. Cells 
may appropriate more or less of these as they can use 
them, or they may even store them for the future use 
of the body ; they cannot divert them and keep them 
permanently idle when other tissues are in need. But 
this principle would be quite well preserved by enforc- 
ing sale of such lands at reasonable prices to anyone 
who could show that he was able to make a profitable 
use of them, as is now done for projected railways, 
with the alternative of paying a tax on the assessed 
value. The owner would thus stand to lose nothing at 
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all, except that personal enjoyment which he is only 
entitled to have so long as it does not militate against 
the prosperity of the nation. 

There are, however, forms of unearned increment 
which are specially open to objection ; not because 
they are imearned, but because they are bad for the 
morals of the nation (which after all is far the most 
important of all considerations, even as a factor in 
poUtics) ; because they depend on habitual misrepre- 
sentations of the values of things (which is anti-social) ; 
and because they tend to accumulate money, which 
is the raw material of most functions, in a few hands 
(which is unphysiological). I refer to the common 
methods of gambhng in stocks. The stock-broker 
and stock-jobber undoubtedly have a function and do 
a service to the nation, and for these they are paid by 
their commissions and their tujms. Speculation is a 
different thing ; it is essentially an attempt to get 
money without doing anything to increase the national 
wealth or facilitate its increase. Bearing and BuUing 
are nothing but systematic endeavours to make money 
by producing impressions which the operator himself 
does not believe in. There can be no doubt that the 
amount of speculation would be greatly reduced by 
compelling all purchases of stock to be fully paid 
for ; or, short of that, by imposing a heavy ad valorem 
tax on carrying-over. 

The other objection, that financial operations result 
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in the accumulation of money in the hands of the few, 
applies alike to legitimate and illegitimate business. 
The remarkable contrast between the greatness of the 
national wealth and the masses of poverty, a contrast 
which impresses foreigners as England's most striking 
characteristic except the London fogs, is largely due 
to the prevalence of financial occupations ; for in these 
the proportion of wages paid to income received is less 
than in almost any other source of national wealth. 
Legitimate finance is a necessary and useful function ; 
there is not the smallest reason for wishing to dis- 
courage it, provided that its disadvantages can be 
overcome ; but these inherent disadvantages are an 
additional reason for checking the objectionable 
practice of it. 

A great deal of nonsense is talked about the " idle 
rich." No man in receipt of an income not made by 
gambling is functionally idle ; he is receiving payment 
for the service of lending his money, which itself, if 
honestly come by, represents service done. Absurd 
sentimental pictures are drawn of honest, hard-working 
citizens waiting in servile, hungry rows for the commands 
of a young despot who lies in bed consuming cigars and 
champagne. As a matter of fact the injury, if there 
be any, lies in the richness and not in the idleness. 
People serve the rich man for payment, and it makes 
not the smallest difference to them whether he be wise 
and busy or idle and foolish. What does matter is 
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that in a synthetic society there should be the concen- 
tration of the raw material of a livelihood in a few 
hands, good or bad, while there are other members of 
that society unable to function for want of that raw 
material. This is one of the defects which it is the 
fimction of the nervous system to regulate. Storage 
cells are never allowed to hold stores, fat-cells to contain 
fat, while other cells are starved out of functional 
existence. If their excess merely impedes the optimum 
distribution of nourishment, the brain does well to 
reduce them. The only fatty tissue that is refractory 
to these influences is the lipoma — the fat-tumour — 
and when possible that is cut out. 

All these considerations will have prepared us for 
the physiological basis of taxation. We have seen that 
the taxing of unearned increment, however sound in 
theory, is impossible to carry out fairly in practice. 
We have seen that private property is a national trust, 
that Richesse oblige, that opportunity to function 
must be assured to all, so as to maintain the ideal of 
" La carriere ouverte aux talents " ; and to this end 
there must be an influence constantly at work to 
counteract the natural tendency of opportimities, in 
the shape of money, to clump themselves together and 
accumulate in the hands of the few, a tendency 
accentuated by our national industry of finance. 
Plainly, therefore, tax-paying becomes the function of 
the citizen in proportion to his opportunUy-holding. 
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Except in the cases where men hold opportunities which 
they do not use — (we have already dealt with the land- 
holder under these circumstances, and we have insisted 
that every man shall do something to contribute from 
his personal abilities to the general welfare (p. 78)) — a 
man's opportunities are measured by his income. It 
would therefore seem logical to conclude that in a 
synthetic state the burden of taxation should be borne 
by the citizens in proportion to their incomes. Note 
that it is the fwnction, and the burden, that are to be 
proportioned, not simply the payment. This indica- 
tion would be met by a sliding-scale income-tax, by 
which personal incomes of £1000 from whatever sources 
would pay Is. in the pound, and the tax rise by a 
definite amoimt, say 2|rf., for every additional £1000. 
This would work out so that incomes of about £43,000 
per ann. would pay 50%, and no one could exceed a net 
income of £21,500. Of course such an extension of the 
supertax principle would have to come into operation 
gradually to prevent undue hardship, but in fact it 
would tend to cause less hardship than taxes on special 
forms of property such as land. The chief hardship 
of loss of money arises from the separation from the 
society of one's social equals entailed, rather than the 
loss of personal indulgences and comforts. A rich man 
suddenly made poorer can no longer visit and entertain 
his friends on equal terms. A sliding-scale income-tax 
would afEect all aUke, it would even tend to make all 
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classes but the richest relatively richer. (It would also 
tend to make everyone down to a certain level relatively 
poorer, but from the point of view just discussed this 
would not matter. The " nodal " point on which all 
would converge would come, I should guess, between 
the second and third thousand pounds ; it is impossible 
to fix actual figures without statistics.) 

The other supreme advantage of this method of 
taxation is its uniformity, for it is a cardinal principle 
of the organism that taxation should be centralised. 
If poUtical unity is to mean anything at all there must 
be a financial element in it. If the Empire is really 
to be one, it too must be an organism, and not only 
the United Kingdom; and what has been said about 
the obligations to the Empire of those who hold its 
opportunities applies as much to colonies as to indi- 
viduals. Taxation should be on an uniform plan 
throughout, and should be administered by an Imperial 
Committee on which all the colonies were repre- 
sented. This Imperial taxation would refer only to 
matters of Imperial importance, such as defence, and 
those in which it is desirable that imiform standards 
should prevail, such as State-education and the arrange- 
ments for deaUng with unemployment. Schemes devised 
by the ParUament of a colony would be financed by 
that colony, just as municipal schemes are paid for out 
of the rates. For these Imperial needs the Imperial com- 
mittee would allot to each according to its requirements, 
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and the governing body of each colony would dis- 
tribute the funds allotted to it among the provinces, 
where bodies representing the smaller areas would 
receive and administer their shares. And, as an integral 
element (d all representative government, there would 
be provision for minority-appeals all along the line. 

In a word it all comes to this, that in return for the 
right to hold private property every citizen must take 
part in a mutual insurance against the loss of any of the 
factors that go to make possible a rational, enjoyable, 
human existence. 



H. B. B. 



CHAPTER VII a 

1. " PHYSIOLOGICAL " INCOME-TAX 

A more completely physiological distribution of tte 
income-tax would take into account the amoimt of 
money naturally distributed in the process of making 
the income. Such a scheme would lay the tax on firms 
and companies according to their total receipts, and 
deduct from the gross tax payable the total amount 
spent in wages and other outgoings. But such a plan 
would be very complex and would perhaps differentiate 
too much between different sources of income ; and it 
would have less el^ect in checking the amassing of 
large fortunes. 

2. INHERITANCE 

In accordance with the principle of Differentiation 
of Fimction we cannot object to differences of social 
position and fortune. Apart from the question of 
inherited characteristics and abilities, which no Eugen- 
ist can afford to ignore, there is the unquestionably 
great influence of early associations and training and 
habits of thought always tending to fit a man to move 
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in the same sphere and follow the same kind of occupa- 
tion as his father and his social equals. It will therefore 
be natural and unobjectionable that he should start 
from such a position of advantage as his father has been 
able to secure for him, and if he is able to fill it his 
function will be found there. Moreover, the desire to 
do well for one's family is a natural, honourable and 
powerful stimulus to performingwell one's own function, 
and as such is an integral part of the life of the organism. 
But as a corrective of the tendency to accumulation 
of large fortunes it might be well to adopt some law 
of inheritance such as obtains in France, that patrimony 
must in all cases be equally divided between the sons. 

3. LIMITING OF OVEELARGE FORTUNES 

It is sometimes urged against this that it is the 
owners of princely fortunes who are the best supporters 
of charitable schemes. This may be so, but it is the 
object of the State to abolish as far as possible the 
need for charity. It is better in every way that there 
should be four men earning £500 a year than one man 
earning £2000 and the rest destitute, be the one never 
so charitable. Destitution, or the fear of it, means 
slavery. The gain in independence of spirit and 
initiative and enterprise resulting from the subdivision 
is well worth the loss of the opportunity for displaying 
a charitable benevolence. 

7—2 



CHAPTER VIII 



EPrLOGUE 



We have now traced the main lessons of the 
organism for political affairs, and it would seem that 
it outlines for us a fairly definite programme of reform. 
But it has done more than this ; it has provided us 
with standards whereby to judge of the proposals before 
us at the present time. It must not be supposed that 
we shall be able to reach final conclusions by the 
application of this principle alone ; we must have 
accurate knowledge of practical details and matters 
of fact before we can judge of the wisdom or expediency 
of many measures ; but it will do us a very important 
service. It will clear the ground of objections based 
on false ideas of liberty and democracy and the State ; 
or it may at once condemn a plausible proposal by 
reveaUng its unsound basis. It is a first court of 
scrutiny ; it may dismiss an applicant, or it may pass 
him on, certified sound in theory, to the judgment of 
practical policy. 

It tells us that our first needs as a nation are social 
reform and a strong Upper House. The ParUament 
Act delivered us from stupor, for no normal brain can 
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hold down a reflex for ever ; (if you sniff pepper you 
must either sneeze, a reflex, or blow your nose, a 
voluntary substitute). But a nation governed by the 
necessities of party tactics, like a body at the mercy 
of the mechanism of the lower centres, has an " unstable 
nervous system," and is in danger of St Vitus' dance 
or an epileptic flt. The most urgent need of the 
country, then, is a strong second chamber of able men 
with the practical confidence of the nation, and a king 
who shall be allowed to be something more than a 
ventriloquist's doll in the shop'Window. Subject to this 
reconstruction, it tells us that Home Rule would not 
mean division, but, with proper safeguards for mino- 
rities, is an essential of true union. But the actual 
terms of any Bill for Home Rule it hands over to the 
practical judgment ; and, while it approves Devolution 
with central control wherever it is possible, there must 
be enough nervous tissue locally availahle to make up a 
ganglion. It has no use for the undiscriminating 
theorist who would have Democracy in Egypt, and Home 
Rule in Bengal. 

It insists that there must be provided work for all 
at a living wage ; but it can only offer a general 
criticism of the methods suggested for providing it. 
Tariff Reform it cannot reject a priori. It is perfectly 
in order for the brain to regulate the intake of the 
body if it finds an unrestricted diet unwholesome. But 
there still remains the question whether the disease is 
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amenable to diet or needs other lines of treatment, 
which the doctors must decide — ^if they can. 

On the other hand it views with the gravest appre- 
hension the attacks on the landholder and the Church 
in Wales^ It matters not a jot how plausible or 
justifiable or even expedient the disendowment of the 
Church may be ; the motive is too plainly a thinly- 
disguised movement of Negation, and as such provoca- 
tive of sect- war, as the land proposals are of class- war, 
and fatal to all hope of synthesis for years to come. 
It is the more disappointing because the roots of Church* 
and Nonconformity are a pair of moments whose 
G.c.M. is so large that it should need but little expansion 
of either to reach the l.c.m., and there is abimdant 
evidence that this synthesis is slowly, very slowly, 
beginning to emerge. It will come when either party, 
instead of tolerating the other as " after all, Christians," 
perceive that both, even in their opposition, are 
necessary factors in a Christianity which while in- 
finitely adaptable is essentially one. Reforms may be 
necessary in the superstructure of each, but either as 
sole representative of Christianity would mean an 
impoverished religion ; either, in loyalty to their 
Master, should be glad and proud of the other. Were 
this so fully and widely recognised that a scheme of 

'' In what foIlowB, and in the note on p. 108, I refer only to the 
pioposals for disendowment. 

' See note on the Synthesis of Church and Konconformity, p. 108. 
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partition of endowments and co-operation in education 
could be acceptably based on it, the problem of the 
Welsh Church would be simple ; but for one to compass 
the impoverishment of the other by force of Parlia- 
ment — it is the Negative Movement with a vengeance ! 

But the chief point of the argument wiU be missed 
if it is not clear that in this synthetic spirit, which is 
to control future developments and award the prize of 
national survival, Germany is very far ahead of us. 
She has managed to reconcile manhood sufErage with 
conscription, and a large measure of Socialist reform 
with an oligarchy. She has never been enamoured of 
laissez-faire, or mistaken discipline for bondage and 
disorder for freedom. She can plan and achieve it ; 
she can think, and do, and strike. Her scientists are 
on the whole less brilliant than ours, but in every 
department they lead the world ; and it is all through 
their genius for co-ordination, unity in multiplicity, 
taught by their philosophers and embodied by their 
statesmen. 

There, then, is the ideal ; for its realisation we must 
have knowledge, sympathy, and the love of fair-play. 
Stevenson said that if all the world dined at one table 
there would be none left himgry, and in the same spirit 
Walt Whitman set himself to teach men of each other : 

— "till I see it oommon for you to walk haud-in-hand." 

If men but knew, fair-play would do the rest. No part 
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of an organism can be well while another is in misery, 
helpless yet unhelped. We cannot be well knowing that 
" White Slavery " is being practised upon some of us ; 
we can only be imdistressed through a callousness that 
is worse than distress, and infinitely dangerous. 

" I will make inseparable cities with their anus about each 
other's necks, 
By the love of comrades. 

By the manly love of comrades." 

Fair-play for all and a good life-game; a fair start and 
no fouling ; a free obedience and a disciplined freedom ; 
these are the watchwords of Reason and Nature. Does 
not the Spirit of Britain respond ? 



APPENDIX A (p. 17) 

SIR OLIVER LODGE ON ZENO'S PARADOX 

The Zeno paradox against the possibility of motion 
may be said to be based upon a tacit assumption of 
numerical discontinuity in space ; though in so far as 
it is alive to-day, it seems to require for its vitality a 
static idea of time. Time is given to us in instants ; 
. . .take Time as one of our fundamental primary 
ideas, directly apprehended ; take its manifestation as 
instantaneous — ^i.e. as discontinuous as the motion of 
a clock-hand — and the universe must be full of para- 
doxes. The idea of Time at once statifies itself in our 
minds, existence is frozen, and motion becomes im- 
possible. Whereas in truth the life-blood of the 
universe is change, is motion ; it is not static but 
kinetic-rit is a becoming, not a being. .. .Puzzles 
about duration and succession, about co-existence and 
sequence, are avoided, or greatly minimised, by recog- 
nising that our direct primary form of apprehension is 
not either space or time, but Motion. 

Modern Problems, pp. 10-12. 

7—5 
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APPENDIX B (p. 44) 

PASSAGES mOM HUXLEY'S WRITINGS 

The honest and rigorous following up of argument 
which leads us to " materialism " inevitably carries us 

beyond it and therefore, if I were obliged to choose 

between absolute materialism and absolute idealism, 
I should feel compelled to accept the latter alternative. 

Essay on Hume. 

What I am sure about is that there are many topics 
about which I know nothing, and which, so far as I can 
see, are out of the reach of my faculties. But whether 
these things are knowable by anyone else is exactly 
one of those matters which is beyond my knowledge, 
though I may have a tolerably strong opinion as to the 
probabiUties of the case. 

MateriaUsm and Idealism appear in the history of 
philosophy like the shades of Scandinavian heroes, 
eternally slaying one another and coming to life again. 



As I have said elsewhere, if I were forced to choose 
between MateriaHsm and IdeaUsm, I should elect for 

the latter But I am not aware that I am under 

any compulsion to choose. Tolerably early in Ufe I 
discovered that one of the unpardonable sins, in the 
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eyes of most people, is for a man to presume to go 

about imlabelled I could find no label that would 

suit me, so, in my desire to range myself and be respect- 
able, I invented one ; and as the chief thing I was sure 
of was that I did not know a great many things that 
the -ists and the -ites about me seemed to be familiar 
with, I called myself an Agnostic. 

Science and Morals. 

(Materialism and Spiritualism) — each is fond of 
attributing to the other, by way of reproach, con- 
clusions which are the property of neither, though they 
infallibly flow from the logical development of the first 

principles of both. 

Science and Morals. 
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NOTE ON THE SYNTHESIS OF CHURCH 
AND NONCONFORMITY 

The root ideas of Catholicism and Dissent form a 
pair of moments — Authority, (or better, Conclusions), 
and Private Judgment. Authority insists that the 
substance of religion resides in a body of conclusions 
concerning certain matters which it formulates as a 
creed. Private Judgment lays its stress on an active 
criticism of a creed, resulting in dissent from it. But 
it is perfectly plain that the Conclusions are barren 
formulae unless there is an intelUgent assent to them ; 
otherwise Authority would be entirely indifferent to 
the lack of it. And this assent, which implies the 
possibility of dissent from these conclusions and actual 
dissent from others, is essentially an act of Private 
Judgment. The Conclusions of Authority present them- 
selves as the crystallisation of the private judgments of 
the past and guides to the private judgments of the 
future ; without private judgments Conclusions are 
lifeless. But just in the same way, private judgments 
that lead to no conclusions are fruitless mental exercises. 
An open mind that is all open and no mind is nothing. 
Private Judgment is a method of arriving at Conclu- 
sions ; if the Conclusions are totally indifferent and 
unimportant, where is the use of trying to come at 
them? 
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But when the parties of Private Judgment and 
Conclusions have come to recognise their basal unity 
in the o.c.if. of Undenominationalism, they should 
logically be able to transcend that, and with it their 
division. For if the party of Conclusions admit that 
the others have reached substantially the same position 
by the road of Private Judgment, why still cavil at 
the road ? And if the party of Private Judgment have 
come to the old Conclusions, why should they disparage 
those who maintain them ? Not that all the conclusions 
are right, any more than the private judgments are free 
from vagary ; but Private Judgment and Conclusions 
are necessary to each other to make a living religion. 
The latter means unity, the former diversity ; and 
if they have come to regard each other as fundamentally 
sound and agreed, it must follow that they should 
regard the differences as comparatively superficial, and 
the inevitable result of the exercise of that private 
judgment which both really consider necessary to vital 
teUgion. The abuses that stirred the soul of Luther, 
and the condition of Romanism in South America to-day, 
show what Conclusions alone will become ; the chaotic 
wrangles of the early Independents show the results of 
an orgy of Private Judgment. It is the contrast of the 
Society and the Individuals over again ; and the 
supreme lesson is that Freedom Ues, not wIndividuaMsm, 
but m Co-ordmation. There must be conclusions, and 
there must be room for a reasonable dissent from some 
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of them. It may be more convenient to organise 
separately those to whom Conclusions and those to 
whom the right of Dissent seems primary, and even to 
keep distinct different groups of conclusions together 
with those whose private judgments attach them to 
one or another; but they should give each other the right 
hand of fellowship, It would be a calamity if men 
who could not conscientiously accept a given body of 
conclusions were obliged to go churchless. 

This note, of course, specially concerns those 
interested in religion, so it may not be out of place to 
refer to the example of St Paul and the Church at 
Jerusalem in a similar matter. St Paul laid special 
stress on the fact that he was an independent apostle, 
not commissioned by the heads of the historic church 
at Jerusalem ; but he says that he felt impelled, by a 
command no less authoritative than that which gave 
him his commission, to go to Jerusalem and compare 
his conclusions with the doctrine of the authorities 
there — " lest by any means I should be running, or 
had run, in vain." His insistence on private judgment 
did not lead him to tmdervalue conclusions. But the 
response of the authorities was no less " synthetic." 
Being satisfied with his doctrine, though his mission 
was different from their own and to a different class of 
people, they admitted him to an ungrudging fellow- 
ship. 

Here is a model for the Christendom of to-day, and 
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the Welsh Bill repudiates it. It is strange to think 
that a leading Nonconformist minister and member of 
Parliament describes the Church of England as a pick- 
pocket because the Parliament of the Nation, (which 
at that time was not a Mothers' Meeting of Importunate 
Widows), voted a sum of money from the National 
Exchequer for the building of the " Thanksgiving 
churches." According to him the Church put its 
hand into the nation's pocket and abstracted " a cool 
million " ! Indeed, the only good thing about an 
altogether deplorable business is that it clears the 
situation. There can be no more bleating about Church 
aggressions ; the sheep's clothing has sUpped off and 
reveals a smaller and less scrupulous wolf^- It is use- 
less to ascribe the Bill to a righteous zeal for the wishes 
of long defunct benefactors ; the move for disestablish- 
ment can have no connection with them. It is a simple 
negative movement at a time when only synthesis 
and co-operation should inspire us. If Heaven sent us 
a Bismarck we should not know how to use him. 

' Be it clearly understood that this refers only to the " stage "- 
nonconformity of politics. 



NOTE ON THE PRESENT SITUATION, 
March 27, 1914. 

The events which have come to pass while this book 
has been in the press throw a lurid light on the unsound- 
ness of our Constitution. They will be easy to under- 
stand if we keep in mind the three types of constitution 
and the source of the governing body's authority in each. 

There are three possible bases for a constitution : 

(1) Organic unity. 

(2) Agreement. 

(3) Force majewre. 

Organic unity is the true ground advocated in this 
book. A government which reflects this organic unity 
is obliged to settle disputes by satisfying as far as 
possible all parties concerned, majority or minority. 
We are not yet in sight of the beginnings of such a 
constitution'. 

The basis of any form of " agreement " constitution 
is this, that parties who cannot come to an agreement 
over a given matter may agree on a method of settling 
disputes in general which seems fair to both. Both sides 

' Mr Asquith's proposal, to which no one on the Government 
side agreed, was on these lines. 
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agree on the piiuciples on which the adjudicating com- 
mittee is to be composed ; and because they ha/ve agreed 
on these prmcijiies, they further agree to be bound by 
the committee's decisions whether favourable or not ; 
and they give the committee the right to enforce its 
decisions in the name of the community and by the aid 
of its forces. 

But it is perfectly clear that the committee loses 
its right to act for the community directly one side 
alters these principles without the consent of the other 
side. It is for this reason that in practically every 
country that definitely accepts the "agreement " theory, 
and in very many that have no official theory, the law 
of the constitution is placed out of the reach of the 
ordinary legislative procedure. It is the ground of 
its power, and so cannot be made subject to it. If it 
is desired to alter the constitution, appeal must be made 
to the original contracting parties on whose consent 
it rests. Consequently in such countries the con- 
stitution can only be altered by an overwhelming 
majority of the nation, large enough to ensure that no 
considerable party has a majority of its members 
opposed to the change, or by an elaborate process 
designed to secure the same end. 

But if Government and Opposition are not in agree- 
ment as to the principles by which their disputes are 
to be decided, — ^if the composition of the adjudicating 
committee or its powers have been determined by one 
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side without the assent of the other, — the whole basis 
of the constitution falls through. The Government 
can no longer claim the authority of the community 
or expect implicit obedience from its forces. A Parlia- 
mentary discussion is then simply a substitute for a 
fight. When discussion has failed to issue in a settle- 
ment, and when no agreed-on tribunal exists, there is 
nothing left for it but to fall on ; but to save time and 
skins they usually prefer to estimate the probable 
result of the battle by counting heads. 

In sober earnest, when the agreement-basis is 
abolished there really is no other significance in the 
decision of a majority. 

Decisions reached by the present PmUamerd, by virtue 
of their powers under the Parliament Act rest on no other 



Not only did the Unionist party never assent to 
this change in the method of deciding disputes, but the 
Government confesses in the preamble to the Act that 
a constitution such as it establishes is not to be desired. 
There is plainly not a shadow of " agreement-basis " 
for the powers it confers, and therefore the majority- 
party cannot logically claim the authority or the forces 
of the community to carry out decisions reached by 
means of those powers. 

This at once explains the division of opinion in 
responsible quarters as to the duty of the Army in 
the present crisis. 
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The fact that the change which the Grovemment 
proposes to make by use of this Act is a further change 
in the constitution, and that reference to the Nation 
is refused, demonstrates still more clearly that our 
Constitution has no longer any logical basis. 

Our Parliament, then, is simply a substitute for a 
battle-field, — at least when the discussion is over ; we 
count heads instead of punching them. The foundation 
of Us authority is force majeure. 

I lay stress on this because it shows so clearly that 
recent events do in the strictest sense amount to a 
revolution, and that any employment of force under 
present circumstances will be really civil war. And I 
also wish to point out that, while a revolution may have 
been necessary and desirable — (and I have much sym- 
pathy with many of the ideals of the revolutionary 
party) — ^a revolution that lands us in single-chamber 
government and leaves all legislation, including the 
constitution, at the mercy of a party-majority will 
simply be a step backward and downward to a more 
primitive and less stable State than even the Social 
Contract. True we have never overtly emerged from 
this primitive State ; if we had we should have had 
some provisions which would have made it for ever 
impossible for us to get into our present position ; 
but the spirit in which the second chamber of late years 
interpreted its power of veto under the old constitution 
showed a distinct advance from the theory of the 
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Divine Right of the majority, which theory the Parlia- 
ment Act has reinstated. 

The root of all our other disorders is a bad con- 
stitution, and it is the whole purpose of this work to 
show up its defects and point the way to reform. 
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